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^ CHAPTER L 

OLD ASSOCIATIONS. 

HE brilliant sun of a- lovely June day 

was at ita meridian height, and a soft 

breeze was crisping the waters of 

one of the most beautiful estuaries in 

Scotland, when a lady, accompanied 

by a porter carrying a travelling-bag, 

stood on the pier of a certain eeaport 

town, awaiting the arrival of a steamer, which was 

to take her to her destination on the opposite shore. 

There was something extremely interesting in 

/9 
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the appearance of the traveller. For, though con- 
siderably past middle age, her tall slender figure 
retained much of the easy grace and elasticity of 
youth, and only a few faint lines of silver were 
visible in the dark glossy hair that shaded her brow. 
But though the features were regular, and there 
was a delicate bloom on the cheek, rendering the 
face still beautiful, its chief charm lay in the mild 
pensive expression of the soft dark eyes, in which 
might be traced a more than ordinary depth of 
thought and feeling. 

And now those eyes were dimmed with tears, 
drawn forth by the mingled associations and recol- 
lections which passed through the mind of that 
lonely woman, on finding herself, for the first time 
during a period of naore than twenty years, in a 
place once familiar and loved as that of her birth 
and earliest recollections. 

Few persons of sensitive mind can revisit the 
scenes of their youth, especially after a long absence, 
without experiencing some such feelings ; but there 
were other Considerations besides early associations, 
and the changes visible on all around, to call them 
up in Margaret Hamilton's case. 

For she now felt herself unknown and a stranger 
in a scene connected with the tender memories of 
a cheerful and happy home — affectionate parents^ — 
long since laid in the dust, and a lovely group of 
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brothers and sisters — all gone, with the exception 
of the brother she was on her way to visit — some 
having been cut off in childhood, others having 
lived, to go abroad into different parts of the world, 
where they had severally died ; and now — 

*• Their graves were scattered far and wide, 
By desert, shore, and sea/ 

Our readers, then, may imagine the nature of 
her feelings, as she gazed around her with anxious, 
tearfal glance, to see if, among the numerous 
passers-by who thronged the busy pier, she could 
recognise even one familiar face. But all, appa- 
rently, were strangers. And even the well known 
scene seemed so strange too, that she found it diflS- 
cult to identify it with her early recollections of 
what it once had been, or at least seemed. Not 
that there was any apparent improvement. For, 
in the narrow, shabby street through which she had 
passed from the railway to the quay ; in the dingy 
looking custom-house, with its dusty windows and 
imwashed steps leading up to the portibos, which 
she had once looked upon as the very acmfS of archi- 
tectural elegance ; in the pier itself, with its range 
of low sheds, and its rows of porters' barrows ; even 
in the shipping in the docks, and the old houses, 
crowded on each other beyond them, she had some 
difficulty in recognising the same distinctive fea» 
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tnres which, in her youthful eyes, had invested her 
native town with claims to be reckoned one of the 
handsomest that conld be seen anywhere. 

Chilled and saddened by the contemplation, she 
turned from these objects to gaze upon the beauties 
of thfe natural scenery, which had ever possessed 
charms of no ordinary kind for her. And here she 
experienced no disappointment : all was unchanged 
and attractive as when her heart had received its 
earliest impressions of its beauty and grandeur. 
The broad bosom of the ample firth, studded with 
vessels of different form and size, presented a scene 
of life, animation, and beauty ; while the opposite 
shories, varied by wide spreading woods and fertile 
fields, gentlemen's seats and flourishing villages, 
seemed to have changed only for the better, in in- 
creased cultivation and other signs of wealth and 
enterprise; And, far in the distance, a range of 
lofty mountains, their rugged outlines clearly de- 
fined against the blue sky, while a few soft fleecy 
clouds rested on their summits, formed a magnifi- 
cent iramework to the landscape. 

The strong emotion of Margaret Hamilton's 
feelings gradually subsided as ishe contemplated 
these wonderful works of God's hand, immutable 
apparently, as His nature and attributes. 

* And yet,' she murmured to herself, as she sur- 
veyed the ;nchanting scene, ' These mountains. 
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" everlasting," as they are termed, shall depart, and 
these hills be removed. But what infinite comfort 
is there in the thought, that, though " they perish," 
their Creator " shall endure ;" though " they shall all 
wax old as. a garment. He still remaineth the same ;" 
and that we have His own gracious assurance, that 
" His loving-kindness shall not depart, neither shall 
the covenant of His peace be removed fi:om those 
who love and trust Him." * 

And though it was some time before she could 
suppress the natural emotions the sceQe had awak-^ 
ened; yet, with a mind calmed and elevated by 
the recollection of this sublime promise, she at 
length succeeded in stilling the timiult of her 
agitated feelings, and regaining . the composure 
habitual to her, as one who, though subdued and 
chastened by the sorrows of earth, was yet cheered 
by the hopes and consolations of the Christian. 

Her reflections were interrupted by the porter 
who carried her travelling-bag, addressing her : — 

* Tm afraid, ma'am, ye'U weary standing on the 
quay till the boat comes. Would ye not sit down 
for a little in the waiting-room ?' 

On Miss Hamilton's agreeing to his proposal, the 
man conducted her to a commodious apartment, 
fitted up with sofas and benches, in which she found 
a number of ladies, nurse-maids, and children as- 
sembled 
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' TouTl be more comfottable here, ma'am,' said 

her conductor ; and if ye'll allow me, I'll leave your 

bag, and come back and let ye know whenever the 

boat is in sight?' 

The lady assented. And having deposited the 

bag on one of the benches, he touched his cap, and 

departed accordingly. 

Thus left alone amid a company of strangers, 
Miss Hamilton again experienced the strange, un- 
wonted sensation, attendant on findiDg herself in 
such a position in the place of her birth ; and she 
glanced eagerly round the assembled group to see 
if she could discover one familiar face among them 
all. But there was not one present whose features 
she could recognise, though that was not surpris- 
ing, as all might be mere passengers like herself, 
from other parts of the country. Still, this idea 
did not immediately occur to her, all others being 
absorbed in the chilling reflection that in her native 
town she should find herself as much a stranger — 
as actually alone and desolate — as she could have 
done in the deserts of Arabia ! And again, a 
natural feeling of extreme sadness so completely 
overcame her, that she turned to the window to 
hide her starting tears. 

At length, beginning to wonder that her porter 
did not return, it occurred to her to ask one of the 
company, 'If she was going by the same boat as 
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herself?' WheD she ventured to da so, she fancied 
that her voice sounded strange and hollow, pro- 
bably owing to the state of her feelings, and the 
person applied to answered, that she was waiting, 
as she supposed all her companions were, for a boat 
which was to sail down the coast to a town she 
named, adding, that she rather thought the one 
that should cross to AUonby — for so we shall desig- 
nate the place of Miss Hamilton's destination — 
must be away, as it was now past the hour it 
should be due. Somewhat startled at hearing this 
conjecture. Miss Hamilton consulted her watch, and 
finding it already ten minutes past the time he had 
specified, she started up to go in search of her 
porter. Just as she reached the door she saw him 
approach in great haste, and found, as she had con- 
jectured, that his absence, owing to the offer of 
* another job ' in the meanwhile, had been the cause 
of her missing her boat. . While expressing much 
regret at her disappointment, he assured her, ' It 
would make little odds, as another would cross in 
a quarter of an hour at farthest. ' 

Though rather annoyed at the delay occasioned 
by the man's carelessness, particularly as her brother's 
carriage was to be waiting the arrival of the one 
o'clock boat at the opposite side. Miss Hamilton, 
trusting to his assurances that she should not have 
long to wait, accepted his offer of bringing a news- 
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paper, ctnd, glad to occupy her time and thoughts 
in any way, sat down to peruse it. While she is 
so employed, we shall give the reader some informa- 
tion regarding her previous history, and the object 
of her present journey. 

Margaret Hamilton was the daughter of a mer- 
chant belonging to the town in which she is now 
waiting, and the youngest of a large and once happy 
family. And, when all of them had died or left the 
paternal roofj while yet iii the bloom of youth and 
beauty, she had remained to be the comfort and 
support of her parents in their declining years, and 
to attend them on their death-beds. 

After both were taken from her, and she found 
herself alone in the home of her childhood, she had 
gladly accepted the invitation of an aunt, the widow 
of a clergyman in a distant part of the country, to 
take up her abode with her, as she had no family of 
her own. 

And an infinite comfort had they been to each 
other ; for their tastes and feelings were congenial ; 
and both being of amiable loving dispositions, they 
had spent twenty years of almost uninterrupted 
happiness together ; — ^Margaret devoting herself to 
study the comfort of her aunt, in every possible 
manlier that her warm affectionate heart suggested, 
and the latter proving herself a second moliier to 
her. It was accordingly a crushing blow to poor 
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Margaret, when, about twelve months before our 
story opens, the shadow of death had darkened that 
happy home, again leaving her heart so desolate in 
the removal of her beloved aunt, that but for the 
consolations of religion, to which she had long been 
accustomed to look for support * in times of trouble,' 
she would have sunk under this new bereavement. 

Living as she did, however, in almost total seclu- 
sion — ^for her aunt's abode was in a retired village, 
where the society was extremely limited — she had 
often, after her death, experienced an almost oppres- 
sive degree of sadness and depression. She was 
accordingly easily persuaded to let her cottage for 
the simimer, and to spend it with her only brother, 
who had some years previously purchased a villa on 
the shores of one of these beautiful lochs for which 
the West of Scotland is celebrated, for his annual 
residence during that season when the inhabitants 
of Glasgow — where he carried on business — are 
glad to exchange its smoky atmosphere for the 
healthful breezes of the coast or country. 

WilKam Hamilton had been a very fortunate man ; 
for though he had commenced business with a small 
capital, being steady, indefatigable, and painstaking, 
everything he had tried had prospered with him, 
and he was now. reputed extremely wealthy^ He 
had married a lady who brought him a couBiderable 
fortune ; and his family, now consisting of two 
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sons and two daughters, were all grown up to man 
and womanhood. With these nephews and nieces, 
and even with her sister-in-law, Margaret had till now 
had but little opportunity of becoming acquainted. 
For, owing to the delicacy of her aunt's health, and 
the great distance between her place of residence 
and that of her brother, their intercourse had been 
limited to one or two* hurried visits on her part, the 
last of which she had paid to his house in Glasgow, 
some eight years previously. And as now she 
might be said to be entering on an untried scene, 
as almost a total strange to the nearest relatives 
remaining to her, many anxious thoughts occupied 
her mind regarding them, and varioug conjectures 
were formed as to whether or not she should find 
herself comfortable in sojourning for a time amongst 
them. 

Meanwhile, she had boarded her old domestic, 
who had been the faithful attendant of her aunt 
through aU the years of her married Kfe, and had 
descended as a sort of legacy— and no inconsider- 
able one — for who can be more valuable than an 
attached servant to a lonely woman ? — along with 
her cottage, being all the property she had to be-- 
queath to her niece ; for except the slender provision 
fi'om the clergymen's widows' fond, all her income 
had beeii a small annuity, which, at her death, had 
reverted to some distant relatives of her husband. 
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We need only add, that Miss Hamilton had been 
spending a few daya with an old friend some miles 
distant from her native place. . And having Bent 
forward the rest of her luggage previously, she was 
now at length deposited with her travelling-bag on 
board the second steamer, which did not make its 
appearance for fully an hour after the one she had 
missed. And as, while we have been making this 
short retrospect, it has been catting its way through 
the bine waters of the firth, and is speedily approach- 
ing the opposite shore, we shall see, at the opening 
of another chapter, what occurred on her landing. 



CHAPTER II 

THE MAKOH OF MODERN LUStTBT. 

HEN Miss Hamilton reached AUonliy, she 
looked eagerly towards some carriages 
waiting on the shore, to try and dis- 
cover her brother's. But among the 
ladies who occupied some of them, she 
saw no one resembling her sister-in-law; 
and hernieces, considering the number 
of years that had passed since she had met them, 
she could hardly expect to recognise. 

Besides, remembering that if it were there, the 
footman would immediately have been sent to in- 
quire if she was among the passengers, the unpleasant 
conviction was forced upon her, that, concluding 
from her non-appearance by the first _ steamer, that 
she had changed her purpose of coming that day, the 
carriage had been ordered home again, and she would 
now be obliged to seek a conveyance for hersell 
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In case, however, of any mistake, she inquired 
at the pier-keeper if Mr Hamilton's carnage was, or 
had been there ? 

To the last of these questions he replied in the 
aflSrmative; with such additional information as 
confirmed her conjecture. * But perhaps you could 
get a cab, ma'am, at the hotel there,' he added, see- 
ing Miss Hamilton's look of disappointment ; and he 
pointed to one on the opposite side of the way. 

Margaret immediately directed her steps thither. 
But she found that all the carriages belonging to it 
were put or engaged ; and seeing that there was 
now nothing for her but to walk to her brother s 
house, she next inquired how far it was distant? 
*Just about a mile-and-a-half, ma'am;' was the 
reply. 

This answer determined her to pursue her way 
on foot. And chilling as it was to have met with 
such a reception, she could not blame her friends 
for forming the conclusion they had evidently done ; 
and as, &om the breeze having freshened, she had 
no dread of being incommoded by the heat, after 
obtaining particular directions where to go, she left 
her bag in charge of the innkeeper, and set forth 
on her walk. 

As she proceeded, her momentary feeling of dis- 
appointment was soon forgotten in the interest and 
curiosity awakened by the scene, owing to the vast 
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improvements which had taken place in the locaKty 
since she had last visited it. 

So marvellcTis were these changes, she could 
hardly persuade herself that the place she had for- 
merly known' as a mere fishing village, containing 
a few plain old-fashioned houses to let as sea-bath- 
ing quarters, some mean cottages, and little shabby 
shops, could be identified with the flourishing town 
that had sprung up in its stead. For its various 
neat, and even elegant churches, its Handsome 
shops — displaying glittering wares of all descrip- 
tions, and — as she reached the suburbs — ^its numer- 
ous pretty tasteful cottages and villas, with their 
gardens, shrubberies, and pleasure grounds, seemed 
like the work of magic. 'As wonderful indica- 
tions of the increased wealth and resources of the 
country,' thought Miss Hamilton, * surely every true 
patriot ought to rejoice in such changes.' And yet 
there came along with this reflection a latent feel- 
ing of dread lest the spirit of enterprise should, in 
some instances, have been carried too far ; for she 
could not help wondering where tenants wealthy 
enough to occupy all those pretty cottages and 
elegant villas were to be found. Even the recol- 
lection that, as AUonby was a watering-place, most 
of them had probably been erected for the accommo- 
dation of summer visitors, did not solve the enigma, 
when she remembered the very inferior quarters 
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esteemed amply sufficient for that purpose in her 
own younger days. 

* Surely/ thought she, * I must be much behind 
the timJin „./notio„; .n ™oh pointe, „, el., 
those good people who expend so much money on 
sea-coast lodgings, must be greatly in advance of 
them ! ' For, with her simple, unsophisticated no- 
tions, coming as she did from a long residence in a 
quiet country village, all the show and ostentation 
displayed around her — to the effect of which a 
number of dashing equipages which passed her at 
intervals, considerably added — struck her as very 
much out of place. How little did she guess to 
what extent her wonder was to be farther excited 
by the exhibition of modern luxury and splendour 
yet awaiting her ! 

These reflections were meanwhile interrupted by 
a very unexpected occurrence. The clouds, which 
for some time had been gathering, had suddenly 
collected into one dense mass, which, before Miss 
Hamilton could have believed it so near, began to 
discharge itself in a heavy shower. 

As she had no protection from the risk of a 
wetting but a Kght shawl and a very insufficient 
parasol, she quickened her pace, and looked around 
her in search of some place of shelter. And she 
had not far to look ; for a sudden turn of the road 
brought her within sight of a small cottage, at the 
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door of which stood a very nice-looking and smartly- 
dressed young woman, holding an infant of a year 
old in her arms ; a boy of three clung to her gown, 
while the mother was endeavouring to attract the 
attention of a girl a little older, who was playing in 
a patch of ground at the side of the house, to whom 
she was calling to ' come in, and not get herself 
wet.' Miss Hamilton stopped to inquire if she had 
yet far to go to reach her destination? And the 
young woman after answering that * Woodlands 
was fully half-a-nule distant,' observing that the in- 
quirer had no umbrella, courteously invited her to 
step in and xest for a Httle ; adding, that if she 
was going to Mr Hamilton's house she could not 
fail to get herself wet b^ore she reached it. 

Miss Hamilton gratefuUy accepted the invitation. 
And her hostess stepping into the passage, and 
flinging wide a door at its extremity, ushered her 
into an apartment furnished in a style for which the 
somewhat mean appearance of the exterior of the 
cottage had certainly not prepared her. Though 
the room was very confined and the ceiling low, it 
was literally grammed with furniture of a showy and 
even handsome description, which looked consider- 
ably out of keeping with such an apartment. The 
stuff-bottomed chairs, round centre-table, and chif- 
fionier were all of mahogany, French-polished, and 
-of the most modem fashion, the latter being filled 
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with gaily, bound books, wliile others were placed 
at right angles on the crimson table cloth. The 
carpet was new and bright ; white muslin curtains 
shaded the windows ; and on the showily papered 
walls hung several engravings in handsome frames. 
Stuffed birds, a timepiece, workboxes, and shells, 
pompleted the adornment of an apartment which 
was altogether unlike what one would expect in a 
third-rate lodging-house — for such Miss Hamilton 
concluded the cottage to be — but by no means 
beyond what the very genteel appearance of the 
young hostess seemed to warrant. Indeed, but that 
she seemed to be carrying her own child, and. that 
her manners, though civil, were not at all refined, the 
visitor might have taken her for a lady ; and she 
compKed with her invitation to be seated, wonder- 
ing at the seeming incongruities of all she saw 
around her. 

The first answer she got to a question she put 
by way of a little conversation, certainly did not 
tend to lessen her wonder. On asking the young 
woman if she kne\^ Mr Hamilton's family? the 
reply was : * Oh, yes, ma'am, I know them very 
well ; my sister has been housemaid there for the 
last three years.' *The sister of a housemaid I ' 
thought Miss Hamilton. *How unlike the same 
class of persons -in my young days ! ' And as she 
looked at the smart flounced gown, the nicelv dressed 
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hair, the sewed collar, and showy brooch of the 
speaker, and from her person to her house, she 
cotdd not help recalling the clean striped short gown 
and petticoat, the muslin cap, the sanded floor, the 
deal table and wooden chair — dusted with the apron 
before a visitor was asked to sit down— with which 
her early recollections of the persons and houses of 
that class were associated. 

* But there must be something in all this,' she 
thought ; 'probably the family have been reduced, 
and the sister has been obUged to go out to service ; 
for surely that young woman must be in a station 
quite above the common.' 

The appearance of the children too, seemed to 
confirm her supposition. For, the little boy's tunic 
was of finer materials than is usual among work- 
ing people ; and the^girl, who had at length obeyed 
her mother s summons, was dressed in a pink muslin 
frock, with white trousers trimmed with open-work, 
and her long flaxen curls had evidently been ar- 
ranged with a care which the poor seldom bestow 
on such matters. 

*Ye8, ma'am^' — continued the young woman, 
while those thoughts were rapidly passing through 
Miss Hamilton's mind, — ' Mr Hamilton's family are 
well known and much respected in this neighbour- 
hood, and my sister is very fortimate in having 
got such a place. They are an uncommonly nice 
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family. A better master than Mr Hamilton, she 
says, no one conld have ; and Mrs Hamilton is very 
quiet and easy. And as for the yoimg ladies — 
there are not the like of them on all the loch side, 
so handsome and beautiful ! Miss Hamilton, in par- 
ticular, is much admired, and it is said she is to be 
married to -' 

* I shall hear all about that presently,' interrupted 
Miss Hamilton, — thinking it better to check at once 
an evident disposition to gossip, by announcing her 
relationship to the parties — *as I am their aunt, 
and am now on my way to visit them.' 

* Indeed, ma'am 1 ' replied the woman, with evi- 
dent surprise, ' I had no idea of that, I knew a 
sister of Mr Hamilton's was expected to-day from 

; but as I saw the carriage drive past at 

twelve o'clock, and return about an hour ago, I 
supposed they had taken you up at the boat.' 

Miss Hamilton briefly explained the cause of 
her detention ; and then began to take notice of the • 
children, whose natural shyness she soon overcame, 
for she was endowed with that winning gentleness 
of manner which never fails to engage the confi- 
dence of the yoimg and innocent. After spending 
a few minutes with them, the sun shining in at the 
window, told her that the shower had passed away. 
And rising, she thanked their mother for her civility ; 
and declining her com*teous offer of ' sending little 
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Jessie along with her to show her the house/ as, 
on being told it was the third gate beyond the 
turnpike, she was sore she wonld easily find it — she 
took her leave. 

The clouds had disappeared, the sky was again 
fair and serene, the bright sunshine was sparkling 
in the blue waters of the loch, along the shores 
of which the road now began to wind — for it there 
foi;ms a junction with the firth, — and the wooded 
promontories and verdant slopes of the opposite 
peninsula lay before her bathed in freshened loveli- 
ness. Soon afterwards she came in sight of several 
handsome villas rising from among the plantations 
that skirted the road, sheltered behind by a range 
of finely wooded hills, above which appeared rugged 
blue mountains ia the distance. 

She stopped, as directed, at the third gate, and 
passing a handsome lodge, she began to ascend the 
smooth white gravelled avenue bordered with ever- 
greens, that led up to her brother's house, when a 
scene of unusual beauty and splendour presently 
burst upon her view. 

The extensive lawn was dotted over and bor- 
dered with evergreens of the most luxuriant growth, 
their bright glossy leaves, wet with the recent 
shower, glittering in the sunlight ; while the flower 
.beds, cut in the verdant turf, were filled with 
flowers of every variety of hue, and the soft 
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Btumner air was fragrant with their perfame, and 
vocal with the melody of birds singing in the trees 
that sheltered and surrounded the grounds. The 
house stood on a gentle eminence, and was so 
elegant and tastefiil in its appearance, that at first 
Bight it struck Miss Hamilton as a residence fitter 
for a nobleman than for a merchant. 

It was built of the purest white stone, and in 
a fanciful style, somewhat between that of the 
English manor-house and French chateau, having 
numerous large windows filled with plate-glass, and 
shaded with green Venetian blinds. A verandah 
ran round the south side of the house, adding to its 
light and elegant appearance ; and a broad flight 
of steps, with balustrades adorned with stone 
flower-pots, led up to a Gothic door, which stood 
open, displaying an inner one of , beautiful stained 
glass, giving access to the hall. 

Miss Hamilton stood still on the broad gravel 
walk in front of the house, at once to compose her 
agitated feelings and to admire the lovely view it 
commanded. The beautiful loch lay before her in 
almost its whole extent, its waters crisping and 
sparkling beneath the rays of the sim ; while the 
gentle rippling sound of its waves, as they broke 
on the pebbly beach, mingling with the soft sighing 
of the breeze and the warbling of the birds, the 
verdant beauty of the opposite shores, contrasting 
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with the majestic mountains on the right, and the 
extensive prospect of the firth stretching away to 
the left, with the vessels in the oflSng — combined 
to render the whole scene one of almost perfect 
enchantment. And she could not help feeling, that 
if the characters of her relatives at all corresponded 
with the beauty of their abode, they must enjoy an 
amount of happiness rarely experienced here below; 
for of them it might well be said, that, * Truly the 
lines had fallen to them in pleasant places,' and 
their * heritage ' was * a goodly ' one ! 

But mingled with this reflection came a misgiv- 
ing as to the propriety of her brother — wealthy 
man as she believed him to be — indulging his 
family in an amount of luxury and magnificence to 
which she could, hardly think his means entitled 
them; 

If such were her feelings on a view of the out- 
side of the mansion, they underwent no alteration 
at sight of its interior. For, as the footman who 
answered the door-bell, after telling her that the 
ladies had not yet returned firom their drive, ushered 
her across a spacious stone hall fitted up in the 
most tasteful manner, into a magnificent drawing- 
room with three large windows opening upon the 
lawn, she was left to contemplate a display of 
splendour such as she had never before beheld. 

And as she gazed around her with dazzled eyes 
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on the magnificent apartment — on the splendid 
mirrors reflecting back the view — the white marble 
commodes and pier-tables with their beautiful 
china and alabasters — the rare cabinets — the costly 
damask curtains — the rich velvet carpet — the ele- 
gant and luxurious couches and chairs of every 
variety of form and design— the gilded cornices 
— ^the delicate French paper — the flower-stands, 
with their gilt wicker-work, enclosing the finest 
flowers, in addition to the choice exotics seen 
through the glass doors of an adjoining conserva- 
tory, her wonder increased. And she could not 
help recalling the plain unadorned drawing-room to 
which her brother and she had been accustomed in 
their early days, with its old-fashioned furniture. 
And, as in mental vision, the clumsy high-backed 
chairs and plain sofa, with their white dimity covers, 
the window hangings to match, the conmion Scotch 
carpet, and the straight-legged folding tables — rose 
up to memory's view, and she thought that the only 
ornaments the apartment pould boast of were two 
pole fire-screens with octagon frames, containing 
sewed pieces representing the invariable * shepherd 
and shepherdess ' (the admiration of her youthful 
fancy, and much prized as the work of a deceased 
member of the family), a few shells and painted card- 
racks on the carved wooden chinmey -piece, an 
Indian work-table, a japanned tea-caddy, and <» 
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amall mirror in antique gilt frame — she could not 
but wonder when and how her brother had imbibed 
such extravagant and luxurious tastes, or if his 
fortune could possibly entitle him to such profiise 
expenditure. 

These reflections were succeeded by others of a 
still more serious nature. For, even allowing that 
such were the case, was he justified in bringing up 
his family with notions so completely above their 
standing in society, and accustoming them to a 
style of living which it was impossible that the 
same fortune when divided could enable them to 
maintain ? And even if his wealth might be greater 
than she supposed possible, was a man in his 
station— respectable as a merchant of acknow- 
ledged honour and probity, but nothing more — 
entitled to furnish his house in a manner befitting 
the residence of a nobleman? Besides, might not 
the surplus funds thus foolishly squandered, have 
been infinitely better employed in ministering to 
the wants of his less favoured fellow-creatures — ^in 
promoting other objects of benevolence, or in assist- 
ing to diffuse in heathen lands a knowledge of that 
God, whose bounty to himself had been, in her 
opinion, misused in the indulgence of a vanity 
which-— as she concluded in her simplicity — must 
rendejr him ridiculous in the eyes of his more 
sensible compeers ? 
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Still, Margaret Hamilton was a person of too 
charitable a disposition to arrive at a conclusion bo 
unfavourable to the character of one near and dear 
to her, without many a misgiving as to its justice ; 
and she still tried to hope, in spite of appearances, 
that her brother might be willing to devote a por- 
tion of his income to those objects, the promotion 
of which she had been taught to regard as at once 
a duty and a privilege. And though that considera- 
tion did not reconcile her mind to the ostentatious 
display of splendour around Jier, on remembering 
that his wife had an unmistakeable love for show 
and expenditure, she felt he might not be wholly 
to blame. And her gentle heart was beginniag to 
frame excuses for him, when the sound of carriage- 
wheels on the gravel interrupted her cogitations, 
and looking from the window she saw a splendid 
chariot sweep past it to the entrance hall, while 
voices from that quarter immediately afterwards 
announced an arrival. 




CHAPTER IIL 

A FAMILY BE-UNION. 

MisB Hamilton is comeP was the firat ex- 
clamation which reached Margaret's earB, 
in a voice which ehe recognieefl as that 
of her siBter-in-law; and with an expres- 
sion of great surprise at the announce- 
ment of her arrival, that lady,folIowed by 
herdaughters, entered the drawing-room. 
Mrs Hamilton greeted her husband's sister with , 
what she doubtless meant for cordiality, though her 
welcome lacked the genial warmth and kindliness 
which the sensitive, timid Margaret felt was neces- 
sary to set her at ease with a relative to whom she 
was almost a stranger. But whatever was wanting in 
the mother's welcome was more than supplied in that 
of the daughters, two beautiful girls, whose engag- 
ing manners and pleasing appearance quite justified 
the praises of Miss Hamilton's cottage acquaintance. 
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EUinor, the eldest of the sisters, was nndoubt- 
edly what would be considered the handsomer of 
the two ; for she possessed all that beauty which 
regular features, a dazzling complexion, fine eyes 
anlhair, combed with much grace ank elegance 
of figure, can give ; and her appearance was much 
more calculated to command admiration at first 
sight than that of her sister. But the intelligent 
and gentle expression which shone in the soft hazel 
eyes of Alice, imparted a charm to her face which 
was altogether wanting in that of Ellinor. For, 
after the animation which had lighted up her 
features as she welcomed her aunt had subsided, 
and her countenance was once more in repose, the 
latter could not fail to observe that a certain 
haughty superciliousness, united,with a good deal 
of apparent selfnsatisfaction — whether arising from 
a consciousness of beauty or from some other cause 
— seemed to be the chief characteristic of the elder 
sister, and greatly marred the effect of her superior 
attractions. 

It is not to be supposed, however, that these 
distinctions were so apparent to their aunt at their 
first meeting as they afterwards became ; still, there 
was something in the native frankness and gentle 
kindness of Alice which won her heart at once i and, 
charming as it was always Ellinor's study to appear, 
Miss Hamilton could not help feeling herself more 
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at home with the former than with either the mother 
or elder sister. And a hope arose in her heart that, 
in her younger niece — during a sojourn which, 
judging from present appearances, did not promise 
much satisfaction to one of her quiet retiring tastes 
and habits— she might find at once a congenial 
companion and a £riend. 

When the first greetings were exchanged, Mrs 
Hamilton asked her sister-in-law how it happened 
that she did not make her appearance by the one 
o'clock. boat? Adding that, when they found she 
was not thiere, concluding that she had been pre- 
vailed upon to remain another day Avith her fidend, 
they had ordered back the carriage to make a few 
calls in the neighbourhood. 

Miss Hamilton briefly told her mishap, and that 
she had walked out to Woodlands. 

*Dear aunt!' exclaimed Alice kindly, *how very 
tired you must be after so long a walk! And I 
fear you must have got wet too, as I observed a 
heavy shower, which must have overtaken you on 
the road. Would you choose to go upstairs and 
remove your things, and then have some luncheon?' 

Miss Hamilton thanked her while she accepted 
her offer of refreshment ; but assured her that she 
had not got wet, having escaped the shower by 
taking shelter in the cottage of a young woman, 
who told her that she was sister to the house-maid. 
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* Oh, that would be Mrs Kennedy's,' said Ellinor, 
* You would be struck with the extreme neatness of 
her house and the beauty of her children, I am sure V 

*Te8, they are very lovely children. And for 
her house— I would have called it more than neat. 
I was astonished at the style of the furniture. I 
suppose that something must have happened to 
oblige her sister to go to service.' 

. * Oh, not at all ; their father was just a cottar in 
the neighbourhood ; they are very decent, but quite 
poor people. Mi'S Kennedy was in respectable 
service before she married, and her husband is a 
cabinetmaker.' 

* A master cabinetmaker, then, of course ?' asked 
Miss Hamilton. 

*0h no, only a journeyman. He works with 
Wilson, who, I believe, has an excellent business, 
and, I suppose, he has very good wages.' 

* But even if he has, EUinor, how can he afford 
to furnish his house so, and allow his wife to dress 
herself and children in such style ? ' 

* I really pannot tell, aunt. This is a fast age, 
you know, and the lower orders will dress and have 
their luxuries as well as their betters; and never 
seem to think we have any right to question their 
title to such things, or to ask- whether they can 
afford them or not.' 

' Aunt is quite right,' said Alice ; * it does appear 
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very strange for a common workman to have his 
house furnished in such a style, and I have often 
been astonished at the extravagant way Mrs Kennedy 
dresses herself and children. I know it has been 
the cause of many remarks among people of their 
own station ; and it is a sad pity they should in- 
dulge in such extravagance, as it looks like want of 
principle.' 

'It does appear to me something very extra- 
ordinary in the house of a tradesman,* said Miss 
Hamilton. ' And when I saw the polished mahogany 
chairs and carpeted room, I could not help recalling 
the deal tables and sanded floors of my early recol- 
lections.' 

* I daresay you'll find plenty of deal tables and 
bare floors yet,' said Ellinor, carelessly ; * not sanded 
perhaps, for I've no doubt some of those houses are 
dirty and squalid enough. And surely, to see them 
over-expensively furnished is better than that.' 

'I don't know, my dear Ellinor; objectionable 
as dirty habits are, I would rather see them than 
those of extravagance, so infinitely more disastrous 
in their consequences, inevitably bringing — as they 
must do sooner or later — ruin on all who indulge 
in them in every station of life. Besides, cleanli- 
ness is not incompatible with frugality ; on the 
contrary — -. — ' 

* There is the gong for lunch,' interrupted Mrs 
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Hamilton, hastily starting up, and seemingly glad 
of any interruption to a conversation far from agree- 
able to her, conveying — as her consciousness of her 
own extravagance led her to suspect it did — some 
hint that her sister-in-law did not altogether approve 
the display of it she saw around her. And as the 
footman flung open the drawing-room door, she at 
once led the way into the dining-room. That apart- 
ment Miss Hamilton found equally elegant ; and 
she was astonished at the amount of plate, and the 
style and ceremony with which the meal was served 
Tip. 

When luncheon was over. Miss Hamilton accepted 
Alice's offer of showing her to her bed-room; for, 
simple and unpretending in all her ways, the latter, 
on her mother's proposal to ring for the house-maid, 
offered to go herself And, following her niece up 
a magnificent staircase, carpeted luxuriously, she 
was conducted through a spacious gallery, to an 
apartment ftimished in a manner completely in 
keeping with those she had se6n downstairs. As 
she surveyed the bed with its costly hangings ; the 
elegant wardrobe, with its fall-length mirror; the 
soft luxurious couch and easy chair ; the elaborate 
toilet-table ; and in the dressing-room adjoining, the 
marble-bath and washing-stand, with its rich china 
and crydtal; recalling by contrast her own plain 
little bed-room at home, with its old-fashioned furni- 
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ture, she wondered if it ever woidd be possible for 
her to feel at ease amid such unwonted grandeur. 

* I hope, dear aunt, that you will find yourself 
quite comfortable,' said Alice affectionately. ' I am 
sure, at least, that you will enjoy the view — this 
room was chosen for you, as having the finest in the 
house.' And drawing up the blinds of the bow- 
window, she displayed the beautiful scenery of the 
lake spread out before them in all its glowing love- 
linesa: « And here is a nice couch where you may 
rest till it is time to get ready for dinner; and if you 
want anything, you have only to ring, and Mary 
will attend you.' 

* Thank you, my love. AH is most comfortable 
— ^nay, much more than that' — replied her aunt, 
smiling. * Indeed, so much beyond what I have 
been accustomed to, my only fear is that I will 
hardly find myself at home amid such splendour. 
You will laugh when I confess that I can hardly 
imagine myself in my brother's house, remembering 
the very plain home to which we were both accus- 
tomed in our early days.' 

* Oh, you must try to realise the fact — ^incredible 
as it may appear— and to make yourself at home 
too,' replied Alice, smiling. *It would vex my 
father exceedingly if you did not. And I can assure 
you, though his house is so handsome, he is very 
plain and unpretending himself — you will see no 
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change iii that respect ; and he is kind, good, and 
affectionate, as I am sure he must ever have been. 
I sometimes think myself,' she added, slightly 
blushing, ^that the house is too fine for us. But 
things have made rapid strides within the last few 
years. I can assure you it is only the fashion to 
have it so ; indeed, many houses in this neighbour- 
hood are handsomer than ours. I don't think, 
however, that it is quite papa's wish; but both 
mamma and Ellinor like that sort of thing ; they 
have fashionable tastes, and papa is so kind and in- 
dulgent that he will do anything to gratify them. 
For my own part, I would be satisfied with some- 
thiQg much plainer, and would consider the lovely 
scenery enough of itself to make any residence 
here delightful. But I'll leave you now, aunt, as 
you must be very tired, and you can rest till din- 
ner-time, which won't be for at least an hour-and-a- 
half And affectionately kissing her, she left Miss 
Hamilton to her own reflections. Feeling really 
tired, the latter threw herself among the soft yield- 
ing cushions of the couch, and though she did not 
sleep, continued in a dozing state, till aroused by a 
gentle tap, and the door softly opening, Ellinor pre- 
sented herself, attired in an elegant pale silk dress, 
her neck and arms encircled with costly ornaments, 
her hair dressed with the most elaborate care, and 

in short— in all the dignity of full dinner toilette I 

8 
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'Dear me, Ellinor V exclaimed her aunt, in sur- 
prise and some degree of consternation, for she felt 
annoyed at the surmise which instantly crossed her 
mind, ' how did you not tell me that you were ex- 
pecting company? I did not think of dressing, 
never anticipating anything of the kind.' 

*Pray don't put yourself about,' replied her 
niece, smiling; 'we are not going to have any 
company, I assure you.' 

'Then, how are you dressed so, Ellinor?' in- 
quired Miss Hamilton, relieved, but more surprised 
than before. 

' Bless me, aunt, what a question I Of course, I 
dress so every day for dinner. Is it possible that 
you are not in the habit of doing the same at 
home ? ' 

' For whom should I dress, Ellinor ? You know 
I am quite alone. I never think of such a thing,' 
replied her aunt ; while the thought of her lonely 
home, deprived of that loved presence which had 
lately made it so happy and cheerful to her, called 
up a deep but half-suppressed sigh. 

'That makes no difference, I should suppose,* 
replied Ellinor, dogmatically ; ' self-respect, I think, 
demands of us that we should always change our 
dress before, dinner. And even if we L alone! were 
it only for the sake of our servants — I mean show- 
ing them that ' 
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*Our servants!' interrupted her aunt, scarce 
knowing whether to treat this speech as a jest or 
otherwise ; ' what impression should I make on my 
old Sarah, but that of my being a very foolish woman, 
if she were to see me dressing to sit down to my 
solitary dinner ? No, my dear ; I can assure you, I 
never think of changing my dress in an afternoon 
unless to replace a good gown with an older one.' 

Ellinor looked contemptuous, but contented her- 
self with saying, 'But you know, aunt, it is very 
diflFerent here ; we have always two footmen wait- 
ing at table, and we make it a rule to dress every 
day, because ' 

* On their account, doubtless,' interrupted her 
aunt, smiling, yet half piqued, for she began to 
suspect the object of Ellinor s visit. * Well, don't 
be a&aid that I shall affront you before the ser- 
vants. Had I been better acquainted with the 
ways of fashionable life, I should ha-ve put on my 
best cap and gown, and will do so in future. As it 
is, I fear I shall hardly have time to make the 
change. But perhaps it may reconcile you to my 
appearing in this dress, to hear that my better one 
is only black too. I have so little occasion for 
dress, and indeed have never yet laid aside mourn- 
ing for my dear aunt.' 

* Absurd, aunt 1 I can assure you no one ever 
thinks of wearing mourning for such a length o£ 
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time ; it is positively iinf ashionable. You may put 
it on as deep as you please at first ; but to wear it 
more than a few months is considered * — she stopt 
on seeing her aunt's mild soft eyes filled with tears 
at this unfeeling speech. 

*If the duration of my mourning were to be 
'regulated by the depth of. my sorrow, Ellinor,' she 
replied, as she tried to suppress her emotion, * I 
should probably never lay it aside. But I have no 
wish to dispute that point with you, or indeed any 
other. So, tell me in the meantime, if I shall have 
time to change my dress ? ' 

Ellinor looked at her watch. * No, aunt, I rather 
think not The gong will sound in twenty minutes; 
and as papa is come, and will be expecting to see 
you, the one you have on must do for to-day, if you 
will put on a nice head-dress.' 

Miss Hamilton made no reply, but unlocking one 
of hei* boxes took out a very pretty cap with lilac 
ribbons, and proceeded to smooth her hair before 
putting it on. 

' Dear me, aunt,' exclaimed her fastidious niece, 
eyeing the head-gear with a very doubtful look, * is 
\i possible that you can wear such a cap as that ? ' 

* Why, Ellinor, what other kind would you have 
me wear ! ' asked her amit, smiling at her evident 
disposition to criticise her style of dress. 

* Why, a head-dress for the back-hair, with 
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flowers, or beads, such as everybody wears now. 
But the idea of your wearing a thing like that — ^fit 
for a grandmother ! I can assure you, no one — .' 

' I consider it quite suitable for my age, Ellinor, 
though I am not a grandmother ; and, indeed, I've 
worn no other style of cap for many years past.' . 

* Absurd, aunt 1 with your fine hair and youth- 
ful appearance ! Mamma was just remarking how 
young you look !' 

' Well, my dear, whatever I may look, I know I 
feel old I' And again she suppressed a sigh, as she 
thought of how the changes she had seen that 
very day, had so strikingly reminded her of the 
long lapse of years that had passed since she con- 
sidered herself * young ! ' 

' But I can assure you, aunt, none but women 
of seventy ever dream of wearing such dowdy 
affairs as that.. Why, don't you know, it is quite 
usual for mothers and their grown-up daughters to 
dress exactly alike? And many women above 
sixty never think of covering their necks when in 
ftdl dress, or of wearing anything on their heads 
beyond a head-dress such as I have described ?* 

' Well, my dear, I daresay you will pronounce 
me sadly behind in my notions when I say that I 
consider such a style of dress unbecoming their 
years. But I see nothing will satisfy you, Ellinor, 
but to remodel my dress altogether ; and if you 
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will only promise to keep within bounds, perhaps I 
may allow yon to do bo one of these days,' she 
added, smiling good-humoiiredly, as 6he tied on 
the repudiated cap. 

'Will yon indeed, aunt I' exclaimed Ellinor, 
now all smiles and complacency. ' Well then, Fve 
no doubt you'll do me infinite credit, for any one 
would allow I've a good block to exercise upon, 
when even in that dowdy cap you look so much 
better than anyone else would ; so, of course you 
will be quite charming when my good taste is 
brought to bear on your adornment !' 

So saying,. she linked her arm in her aunt's, and 
tiiey descended together to the drawing-room. 



CHAPTER TV. 

MODERN NOTIONS ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS. 

T was not without emotion that Miee 
Hamilton met her brother ; the sight of 
this last Bnrviving member of her fiimily 
reminding her of their once happy un- 
broken home circle, and more especially 
of that recent bereavement, which she 
yet 60 keenly felt, 
Bnt there was something so cordial and affec- 
tionate in his greeting as he welcomed her to 
Woodlands, that these feelings soon gave way to 
her usnal calm composure. 

Mr • Hamilton was a tall, portly, good-looking 
man, with a pleasant ezpresBion of countenance, and 
a certain Jovial, easy, self-complacent air, which a con- 
Bciousneas of independent circumstances generally 
imparts ; but with scarce that refinement of manners 
to be expected in the master of such a mansion. 
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After the first greetings were exchanged, and 
he had again and again expressed the pleasure it 
gave him to see his sister under his roof, he ex- 
claimed — ' And how very well you wear, Margaret ! 
I declare there's not a bit of difference on you for the 
last ten years I Eh, Harriet I' turning to his wife. 

* Yes, Margaret does look extremely well, and 
so young,' replied she ; ' I was just making the 
same remark to the girls.' 

'Yes, I've been telling aunt how very well she 
would look if she were only dressed in a more 
modem style,' said Ellinor. ' But she has promised 
me that I shall be allowed to remodel her dress ; 
and you'll see what wonders 111 bring about in that 
respect.' 

'Set you up! Miss Conceit!' said her father 
laughing; 'as if anything you could do would 
make your aunt look better than she does ! But 
you must know, Margaret, that this young lady 
prides herself on having a perfect taste.' And 
he regarded his fair daughter proudly and admir- 
ingly. 

'I've no. doubt of it,' replied Miss Hamilton, 
smiling; 'but still, her taste and mine may not 
altogether agree.' 

' I'm very sure they will not I I flatter myself 
you've too much good sense to give in to her vaga- 
ries. And really, joking apart, you don't require 
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her " remodelling*' as she calls it, as you look both 
well and young without it.' 

* I think I may retnm you the compliment, Wil- 
liam,' repUed his sister, affectionately. * I see very 
little change on you either.' 

« You are flattering me, I suspect, in saying so, 
Margaret; I know I don't look so young for my 
years as you do for yours, though I wear pretty 
well too, considering how I have been borne down 
by the cares of life, which, happily for yourself, you 
have — at least in one respect — escaped.' And 
again he glanced at his daughters with a comical 
affectation of gravity, as if meaning to intimate 
that he reckoned them among the * cares ' of which 
he complained ; though a lurking smile of affection- 
ate pride seemed to betray a very opposite feeling. 

* These are not ** cares " that would be likely to 
produce a very wearing-down effect ; at least, I am 
sure you don't consider them so,' replied his sister, 
smiling. * And in that case, time should have pro- 
duced greater ravages on me than on you. For, 
even admitting you may have had some cares 
which I have escaped, surely you have had plea- 
sures which have more than compensated for them.' 

'And here comes another caret' exclaimed Mr 
Hamilton, laughing, as the door, opened, and a 
good-looking young man of eighteen or nineteen 
entered, whose exterior bore testimony to his hav- 
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ing been paying equal attention with his elder 
sister to the duties of the toilet. * Come here, Tom, 
till I introduce you to your aunt.' 

*A care, father? I am glad to hear you say 
so; I thought you had considered me very care- 
less T said Tom, cordially shaking hands with his 
aunt ; and at once beginning, with easy frankness, 
to question her about her journey. 

Soon afterwards dinner was announced; and 
Mr Hamilton, oflFering his arm to his sister, .said, 
*Come away, Margaret, I hope you're appetized 
for dinner — ^you ought to be so at least, after your 
journey ; I hope, too, you'll find something good 
provided for you.' And he led the way to the 
dining-room, where a repast, cooked and served up 
in the first style, awaited the pOtrty. And nothing 
was wanting in the way of cordial kindness and 
attention to their guest, and pleasant chit-chat 
among the family circle, to make the meal pass 
over agreeably. 

After the gentlemen had followed the ladies to 
the drawing-room, Mr Hamilton took his sister to 
Qhow her the conservatory; and when he had 
pointed out the rare exotics it contained, as she 
stood for a moment to admire the effect of a lovely 
sunset on the lake, he inquired if she had yet been 
through the grounds. 

Miss Hamilton replied in the negative. 
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* WeD, after weVe had tea, if you're not too 
much fatigued with your journey, I'll take you 
through them, and I flatter myself you'll be pleased ; 
they are laid out, I think, in very good taste/ 

'I can easily fancy so from the specimen I've 
already seen,' replied his sister ; * indeed if the taste 
displayed in them is only equal to that • which 
planned the house, I am sure they must be perfect.* 

* Then you are pleased with the house, Margaret? 
I am very glad it meets your approval. ' 

This remark was evidently put in an interroga- 
tory form, and, as such, was very puzzling: for, 
greatly as she admired the house, feeling that she 
could not in sincerity say that she was ' pleased 
with it,' she hesitated. . But when her brother, appa- 
rently surprised, repeated his question, she had no 
alternative but to answer 

*I think it very beautiful; but so very much 
beyond anything I have been accustomed to, that I 
own I would have liked it better if it had been 

plainer, as ' she hesitated and stopt, afraid of 

giving ofience. . 

* As you think it beyond what I am entitled to V 
asked her brother, guessing her true opinion. 

Again Margaret hesitated ; but, encouraged by 
the conviction that since he had afforded her the 
opportunity, it was her duty to warn him against 
the indulgence of extravagance, she said, * Well, 
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William, since you put the question, I must. can- 
didly confess that it surprises me to see my own 
brother — a man in business^a mere merchant — 
living like a nobleman.* 

' A merchant I Is that all you know about the 
matter? I can tell you no class of men live in 
greater style than they do now-a-days. If you 
only saw some houses in our neighbourhood, you 
would think this plain in comparison ; and most of 
them belong to merchants.' 

' But, William, when I recollect the very plain 
manner in which we were both brought up, can 
you wonder that I should feel surprised at seeing: a 
LtherofxoineUvinginBuchBtyTe?' 

' Pooh, nonsense, Margaret ! " Times change," 
you know, and " we change with them," We must 
swim with the tide. I tell you, every one that can 
afford it now-a-days — ^and some even who cannot 
— ^keep up a certain amount of style,' replied Mr 
Hamilton, falling back on a common but rather 
illogical argument. 

* Well, my dear William, it may be so,' replied 
his sister, mildly ; * but pardon me when I say that 
I don't consider that the mere fact of numbers fol- 
lowing a questionable custom, makes that custom 
right. Nor do I think it can be a very healthful 
state of society, in which, by your own accoimt, 
every one is trying to outvie his neighbour in 
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foolish, lavish expenditure in house and {umitnre ; 
and that, in some instances, when doing so obliges 
a man to live above his means ! I do not say that 
is the case with you, William, far from it. But will 
you pardon me,' she added, half-timidly, * if I tell 
you a thought that occurred to my mind to-day?' 

* Certainly, Margaret; for I am very sure you 
mean well, though I cannot but consider your no- 
tions a little overHstrict. What might it be?' 

'Well then, William, has it never struck you, that 
in accustoming your femily to such a style of living, 
you are not only encouraging false notions of what 
they are entitled to, but doing them great injustice by 
learning them luxurious and expensive habits, which 
it will be impossible for them to indulge, when your 
fortune — ^perhaps at present sufficient for such ex- 
penditure — comes to be divided among them?* 

* 'Pon my word, I never thought of that, Mar- 
garet. And there is some justice in the remark — I 
must confess — after all. But, I may tell you — 
knowing the kind interest you feel — that, though 
each of them individually may not at my death 
have enough to keep up the style they have been 
accustomed to, yet, they are most amply provided 
for — ^I've taken good care of that, as I've reason to 
be thankftd Fve been extremely prosperous, and 
have realised a considerable fortune, which is in- 
vested on first-rate security and placed at large in- 
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terest. So, even suppoedng each of them to remain 
as they are, they will be very well off. Bnt that, 
you know, isn't at all likely. The girls will, in all 
probability, make good marriages; — and for my 
sons — ^Arthur-r-a most promising steady young man 
as can be, though I say it — is in a first-rate business 

in M ^ quite in the way of realising a fortune ; 

and Tom will succeed to my own — an equally good 
one. So really, after all, my good Margaret, you 
see there is no such cause for apprehension as you 
seem to think. Besides, I cannot think of being 
behind my neighbours in a style to which I feel 
my income — much more than many of theirs — en- 
titles me; and, as I told you before, it is the uni- 
versal custom to keep up a certain amount of it.' 

* Not in our native town, 1 suspect ; — at leasts 
jfrom the specimen I saw to-day, I should siippose 
it had made little progress in that way, and that 
its inhabitants were content to live as their fathers 
did?' said Miss Hamilton. 

* Oh, you must not judge by that old part you 
passed through ; if you had been at the west end 
you would have formed- a very different opinion. 
This is the age of progress, and I can assure you 
our old town's-people are not behind their neigh- 
bours. A number of splendid mansions have lately 
been built in the suburbs such as would never have 
been dreamt of in our young days ; and those that 
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used to be occupied by the better clasBes are now 
abandoned to shopkeepers, or changed into places 
of business." 

* And our father's house ?' asked Margaret, in a 
faltering voice. 

' Oh, turned into a lodging-house ; and indeed 
it is only fit for such a purpose. I was quite struck 
with its shabby appearance the last time I passed 
it, and wondered we could have lived in it so long.' 

' I am glad I did not see it,' said Miss Hamilton, 
sighing ; ' I would have felt it sad indeed to have 
had old associations dissolved in such a manner.' 

* Oh, you must not indulge these niorbid feel- 
ings, Margaret; they will not suit a world like 
this, where we may expect to meet with changes. 
And in our native town, I can assure yon, they are 
all for the better. They have got several new 
public parks laid out as places of amusement for 
the working classes — a great improvement, you'll 
admit ? — and a most beautiful new cemetery, quite 
an ornament to the town — so many fine monuments 
in it. And — what I am sure you would be grati- 
fiied to see — even the old graveyard, in which our 
parents are buried, has been so much improved, 
laid out in shrubberies and flower-borders, and a 
good many nice monuments erected; in short, it 
looks nearly as well as the new one. You never 
would know it again.' 
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The young ladies both played and sang well — 
Ellinor with brilliancy and execution; Alice with 
taste and plaintive sweetness. And, though Miss 
Hamilton was considerably puzzled at first with 
her nephew's phraseology, not being accustomed to 
'slang/ far less dreaming that a proficiency in 
speaking it was deemed an indispensable accom- 
plishment among the 'fashionable' youth of the 
day (and Tom was a pretty fair type of the genus); 
yet, as he was lively, good-himioured, and enter- 
taining, they contrived to get on very well together. 
And when his aunt had retired for the night, he was 
loud in his praises of her good qualities. 

* Ton my word,' he exclaimed, * [ don't know 
when Fve met with any woman I admire so much ! 
So unaffected and conversible, and so weU informed 
too I And what I like better — none of the prudery 
and primness of old maids in general 1 And yet — 
I should beg her pardon for classing her among 
" the sisterhood " — ^she's such an uncommon hand- 
some woman, and so young-looking too ! How 
comes it, governor,' addressing his father, * that 
you never told us how very handsome your sister 
is? 'Pon honour, girls, if you don't look sharp, 
your aunt'U take the shine out of you 1 I'm per- 
fectly astonished that she's not married consider- 
ing how pretty she is !' 

^I suppose you mean that remark as a great 
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compliment to your aunt, Tom?' -said his father, 
laughing; *but, can you really suppose that she 
has never had it in her power to marry though she 
has remained single ? ' 

* Scarcely, sir ; unless all the men she met with 
were blind!' 

* Well, then, let me tell you that it is not for 
want of having had her own share of admirers that 
she is unmarried. But the fact is, she met with a 
sad disappointment in her youth — you needn't look 
so much excited, girls, for I've no romance to tell, 
only a very common event. She was engaged to 
as fine a handsome young fellow as ever you saw ; 
but, not having the wherewithal to marry upon, he 
went to India ; and having soon got a handsome 
appointment, he had written for Margaret to join 
him, and she was just preparing to go when the 
news of bis death arrived. Poor Margaret ! it was 
a sad blow to her ; at one time, we feared it would be 
a life-long sorrow. And though, for aught I know, 
she may have had suitors since, I'm sure she never 
once thought of another. But though at the time 
we thought it very sad, it was well ordered for her 
family that she was left at home ; for a great com- 
fort and blessing she has been to them all. Indeed, 
she's a truly excellent woman ; and I desire you'll all 
show her as much respect and kindness as you can.' 

While the one romance of Margaret Hamilton's 
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life was thus being tmfolded to her young rela- 
tives, and they separated for the night to make 
their reflections upon it, she, too, was indulging 
her own in the privacy of her apartment. And 
they were of a very mixed nature. For, though 
there was much about the relatives with whom she 

« 

had come to reside to engage her interest and 
affections, there was also, as we have seen, much 
to awaken anxious thought and speculation. 

But the chief reflection that now occupied her 
mind was one that could not fail to occasion her 
serious regret. It arose &om flnding that, though 
surrounded by the beauties of His fair creation, 
and living in the ample enjoyment of the bounties 
of His Providence, the evening had been allowed 
to close in her brother's family without the ob- 
servance of that solemn act of recognition of God 
which she was accustomed to look upon as at once 
the duty and privilege of every household. As re- 
ligion — ^piety, simple and unostentatious — was the 
one pervading principle of Margaret Hamilton's 
life — the leaven which leavened her every thought 
and action, such an omission — -leading her to fear 
that her brother was not influenced by the same 
feelings, nOr suflSciently alive to the solemn respon- 
sibility of his position as a parent and the head of 
a household — ^naturally awakened in her deep and 
mixious concern. 
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And when she knelt down to her devotions, 
thera mingled witb her usual' petitions, a fervent 
prayer that, during her sojourn Eunong those he- 
loved relatives, the Almighty would grant her the 
privilege of being made in the way He might see 
best, instrumental in leading them to serious 
thought, and directing them in the paths of right- 
eousness. And then, worn out with the &tigue 
and excitement of the past day, she threw herself 
upon her bed, and soon enjoyed that ' sleep, which 
He giveth to His beloved.' 



CHAPTER V. 

A SABBATH AT WOODLANDS. 

HE following day was the Sabbath — 
that blessed weekly proviiaion for the 
rest of weary and toil-worn humanity, 
which, whether dawning on nottage or 
manfiion, on the crowded city, or on the 
quiet rural solitude, ever brings spiri- 
tual refreahment to the people of God. 
As the bright sun, shining into Miss Hamilton's 
chamber, awakened her &om her slumbers, she 
arose with the same feeling of joyful alacrity with 
which she usually hailed its advent, forgetting for 
the moment that, under her brother's roo^ it was 
doubtful if the sacred day would be spent in a 
manner consonant with her sense of its claims. 

A sofb haze was risiqg from the distant moun- 
tains, as she went to the window to enjoy the 
beauty of the scenery ; and the opposite shores, in 
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all their beauty of midflummer foliage, were mirrored 
in the tranquil bosom of the loch ; while before her 
lay lawn, shrubbery, and flower garden, bathed in 
the dewy freshness of early morning As she gazed 
with rapture on the lovely scene, her heart glowed 
with adoration and gratitude to the great Creator. 
And she fervently prayed that the day on which 
she was entering might prove a season of perma- 
nent spiritual benefit to herself and all dear to her. 

When she afterwards sat down to her usual ex- 
ercise of reading and meditation, it was not without 
a hope that, though that sacred duty might on 
other occasions be neglected, on this morning at 
least, her brother would not fail to assemble his 
household for family, worship. 

But in this hope she was disappointed ; for the 
gong did not sound till the usual hour of breakfast, 
and when she descended to the parlour, she found 
the whole family assembled. The usual every day 
chit-chat prevailed during that meal ; and when it 
was over, Mrs Hamilton telling her sister-in-law 
that, in order to give the servants time to put up 
the horses at the inn stables and attend service 
afterw.ards, they always started for church at ten 
o'clock, retired with her daughters to get ready; 
and Miss Hamilton immediately followed. 

The simple toilette of that lady was soon com- 
pleted; and when she returned to the breakfast- 
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parlotir, she found only her brother and nephew-— 
the former reading a newspaper^^the latter trim- 
ming his nails. 

Both startjsd up on Miss Hamilton's entrance as 
if a little ashamed at being caught so employed ; 
and Tom, looking at his watch, wondered * if the 
other ladies were not ready yet ?"" 

* Hare yon a good minister at Allonby ?' asked 
Miss Hamilton, addressing her brother; for, as yet, 
nothing had been said of the clergyman they were 
going to hear. 

'Yes; — a very good, quiet, inoffensive sort of man,' 

replied her brother, with some degree of hesitation. 

' And a good preacher?' again asked Margaret. 

* Why yes ; — pretty fair ; — ^by no means bril- 
liant — ^but a very respectable preacher;' answered 
Mr Hamilton. 

* Which means, being interpreted, that his 
preaching is very humdrum and uninteresting ; at 
least, that I take to be the true English of "a re- 
spectable preacher,"' chimed in Tom. The truth 
is, aunt, that it is rather a penance to hear old 
Wood preach ; — in fact, his name is a very signifi- 
cant one, he being very wooden ; — ^in short, a pretty 
considerable stick !' 

*Come, come, Tom!' said his father hastily; *I 
don't approve of your speaking in that way. Mr 
Wood is * 
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* A very .decent man in his way/ interrupted 
Tom; *only, he has mistaken his profession^— 
that's all. And consequently, any person with the 
sUghtest pretensions to intelligence must find it a 
considerable bore to listen to him, as yeu*ll expe- 
rience, annt, when you hear him. But, by-thci-bye, 
we're not to have that pleasure to-day, as it seems 
he's firom home. I heard last night that he had 
gone to England.' 

' Indeed I and whom are we to have in his 
place?' asked Mr Hamilton. 

* I really didn't ask, feeling satisfied that, as we 
couldn't possibly have worse, we might have bet- 
ter,' replied Tom.* 

*Tom, I declare you're perfectly incorrigible!' 
said his father angrily. * Your aunt will certainly 
have a strange impression of you, hearing you in- 
dulge in such remarks.' 

' Well, sir, I'll be willing to abide by my aunt's 
opinion as to whether or not my judgment of old 
Wood is correct the first time she hears him. But 
what can be keeping these ladies ? What a time 
they take to deck themselves ! To be sure, they'll 
not choose to be behind their neighbours in finery, 
as you've no idea, aunt, what a fashionable turn- 
out of ladies comes to that church. If there's no 
other attraction, it at least affords them a first-rate 
opportunity of showing off their dresses ; indeed, I 
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haven't a doubt it's that brings so many of them 
there.' 

His fether looked at him reprovingly ; but be- 
fore he had time to speak, Mrs Hamilton and her 
daughters entered the room. Their appearance 
certainly went far to prove the justice of Tom's in- 
sinuations, for they were all dressed in the most 
fashionable style. But as the carriage at the same 
moment* drove up to the door, there was no time 
for further remark on . his part ; and the whole 
party being soon seated, the ladies inside and the 
gentlemen in the rumble, it drove off. 

The unpleasant feelings excited in Miss Hamil- 
ton's mind by the flippant remarks of her nephew, 
soon subsided as they drove along ; and charmed 
with the beauty of the scenery, and the sweet Sab- 
bath stillness that reigned around, she gradually 
succeeded in bringing it in some measure into uni- 
son with the sacredness of the day. When they 
arrived at the church and took their places in a 
front gallery, it was almost empty, as the bell had 
but a few minutes before begun to ring. But, as 
the congregation gradually assembled. Miss Hamil- 
ton soon saw that Tom's account of the fashionable 
dress of the female portion of it, was by no means, 
exaggerated. She took up a Bible and began to 
read ; and continued so employed till the rustling 
noise of the gathering congregation had subsided. 
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and was succeeded by a hush which seemed to an- 
nounce that the audience was awaiting the com- 
mencement of the services. That again was soon 
broken by a clear, melodious, and finely-modulated 
voice from the pulpit, inviting th^m to * begin the 
worship of God.' As, in obedience to the summons. 
Miss Hamilton raised her eyes and looked towards 
the speaker, her interest was at once awakened. 
For, apart altogether from his fine voice and pre- 
possessing appearance, there was something in the 
impressive solemnity of his mamier, and simple fer- 
vour, which could not fail to excite corresponding 
feelings in the heart of every devout worshipper. 
As the voices of the congregation arose in one ftill 
swell of devout harmony, Margaret's thoughts were 
at once elevated far above the passing concerns of 
the world, and she felt prepared to join with heart 
and soul in the solemn services of the sanctuary. 

When the minister rose to lead the devotions of 
the people, his prayer was an outpouring of the 
heart in devout adoration and thanksgiving; — 
humble confession of sin, with fervent supplication 
for pardon, couched chiefly in the most appropriate 
of all language — ^^that of Scripture, which so amply 
frimishes matter for such petitions, if men would 
but employ it as God has designed. 

And then, the sermon that followed — what a 
spirit-stirring, impressive discourse it was! the 
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simple eloquence of its style only equalled by the 
earnest manner of its delivery. The whole soul of 
the speaker seemed to be in his words, as that of 
one who 

< Much impressed 
Himself, as conscious of his awful charge, 
Is anxious mainly that the flock he feeds 
May feel it too!' 

His text was taken from these words (Proverbs 
xxiii. 26), 'My son, give me thine heart.' After 
illustrating by the plainest and most convincing 
arguments, the justice of the claim thus advanced 
by the Supreme Being to the undivided homage 
and love of His creatures, he proceeded to point 
out the obligations laid on each to comply with this 
most reasonable request, and the advantages to be 
gained, both for time and eternity, by such com- 
pliance. And he concluded by urging the necessity 
of each of his hearers yielding up their hearts, to- 
gether with every energy of their souls, to the 
service of God without delay. 

The reasoning by which he enforced this exhor-- 
tation was so cogent and striking, that it seemed 
to come home to the heart of every one present ; 
and a deep hush of breathless attention showed how 
much — at least for the time being — ^the whole 
audience was impressed. 

As our party were seated in their carriage, cmd 
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about to start on their homeward drive, a young 
man of extremely handsome and engaging appear- 
ance lifted his hat to the group, though, from a 
half-timid glance of his fine dark eyes towards her, 
it was evident that the salutation was chiefly 
directed to Ellinor. Then, as the coachman, on a 
signal from Mrs Hamilton, immediately drove off 
without any of them stopping to speak to him, a 
look of extreme mortification on his expressive 
coimtenance evinced his disappointment at this 
apparent slight. The deep blush which mounted 
to Ellinor's very temples, seemed to indicate some- 
thing of a correspondent feeling ; but as if to hide 
her embarrassment, she' quickly turned away* her 
head, seemingly intent on watching the passers- 
by. 

* I wonder what brings Henry Seton to Allonby 
to-day?' said Mrs Hamilton, in a somewhat con- 
strained, and^s it appeared to her sister-in-law 
— displeased tone. 

The remark was a general one ; but as Ellinor 
'remained silent, Alice replied — 

* You know, mamma, he often comes down of a 
Saturday and remains over Sunday. I am only 
surprised that he did not pay us a visit at Wood- 
lands yesterday evening, and wonder what coidd 
have prevented it.* 

* Probably his being aware that Tom had gone 
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to Glasgow, and would not be home till, a late hour,* 
repUed her mother; whUe a particular emphasis on 
her sou's name, seemed to convey the impression 
that it was only on his account that young Seton was 
entitled to visit there. Nothing was said in reply ; 
and EUinor, after a moment's silence, as if making 
an effort to show her indifference, began to pass 
some trivial remarks on some of her acquaintances 
whom she had observed in church. 

From some words she could not avoid over- 
hearing, as she approached an arbour in which the 
sisters were seated when she was enjoying a walk 
in the cool of the evening. Miss Hamilton found 
that Ellinor was still indulging in the same style of 
conversation^ She looked a little confused, how- 
ever, on her aunt's sudden appearance ; and soon 
after she had seated herself beside them, she made 
some excijse for returning to the house, leaving Miss 
Hahiilton and Alice together. 

For some minutes after her departure Alice re- 
mained silent ; and observing the extreme pensive- 
ness, almost sadness of her expression, her aunt 
gently askecT, * If anything ailed her ? ' 

*0h, aunt,'- replied she, after some hesitation, 'I 
cannot but feel much pained at your having heard 
Ellinor so far forget herself, and that too, after the 
solemn truths we have been hearing to-day — truths, 
which I feel have produced such an impression on 
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my own mind, as to make every other sabject seem 
unimportant in comparison.' 

* I rejoice to hear you say so, dear Alice,' replied 
her aunt, affectionately; 'and all the more that, 
as far as I have yet been able to judge, I think yours 
is a mind that would readily receive a deep and 
serious impression. And since such is the Ught in 
which you regard the precious truths we have been 
privileged to listen to this day, the impression will, 
I trust, be at once a salutary and a lasting one.' 

Alice sighed. *I trust so, aunt,' she said fer- 
vently ; ' and yet-— I almost fear to indulge such a 
hope, for I know that such impressions are often 
transient. And much as I have been impressed 
— as yet, the effect produced upon me has been, on 
the whole, a deeply painful one. That sermon has 
made me feel as I never felt before. It has shown 
me my utter unworthiness in the sight of God, and 
led me to see what a useless life I have hitherto led, 
and how little I have done for that Saviour, to whom 
I sometimes fancied I had already given my heart.* 

* And what effect could be more blessed — -more 
hopefiil?'- asked her aunt, earnestly. 'Oh, my -dear 
Alice 1 if the convictions awakened in our hearts by 
the preaching of God's Holy Word do but lead us, 
under a deep sense of our sins, to apply to the only 
Source of healing and strength, what more can we 
desire ? for we know that none ever sought His 
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fiice in vain. And let ns pray, my beloved child, 
that in your case the result may be peace and joy 
in the Lord.' 

Alice sat for some minutes buried in deep thought. 
At length, looking up in her aunt's face, she asked, 
in a hesitating, half-timid voice — 

' Will you pardon me, aunt, if I ask what it was 
that first led you to think seriously — ^for I know 
that you have long since given your heart to God, 
else I could not have unburthened my mind to you 
as I have now done ? Was it the hearing of some 
striking sermon, or some other means ? ' * 

A deep flush overspread the pale cheek of Miss 
Hamilton, and a slight quivering of the lip betrayed 
her emotion, as, after a moment's hesitation, she 
answered in a low and faltering voice : — * It was a 
heavy sorrow — a deep affliction, Alice — such as I 
hope you never may experience. Long did my 
sinful heart rebel and refuse to submit to God's 
righteous will in sending it ; — ^but now, I know that 
it was sent in love and mercy to draw me to Him- 
self I trust you may be drawn by gentler disci- 
pline, my love. And yet — ^why should I say so ? To 
bring about the one all-important result. His way is, 
and ever must be, best. And in the midst of my 
heaviest sorrows I have always experienced the 
strength of His sustaining grace to enable me to 
bear all His will.' 
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This was all she said. She entered into no de- 
tail on the snbjeci — ^what delicate-minded woman 
wonld, nnder snch circnmstances? For thongh, 
when anything recalled the memory of that crash- 
ing sorrow, a chord which she sometimes fancied 
had long been silent, wonld again thrill in her 
heart, its vibrations were unknown to all bnt her- 
self and to Him, who for His own wise pmposes, 
had seen fit to appoint the bitter trial. But Alice 
suddenly recalling what her father had told them 
the night before, was at no loss to guess to what 
her aunt alluded; and she felt grieved that any 
question of hers should have occasioned the pain 
which her agitation and changing colour showed it 
must have given her. 

But Miss Hamilton soon recovered her usual 
serenity of manner. And long, beneath the golden 
glow of that lovely summer sunset, did aunt and 
niece walk up and down together, conversing on 
those matters of high import which concerned their 
eternal peace ; — ^the older disciple encouraging her 
timid companion in her aspirations after the new 
life, by gently soothing assurances that strength 
from on High would be given to enable her to per- 
severe in the right way ; — and the younger, gather- 
ing hope and confidence from the blessed experi- 
ences of God's grace which she related to her. 

After they returned to the house, Mr Hamilton 
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aasembled his houeehold in accordance with his 
asual Sabbath evening practice, and read to them 
in a hurried, formal manner, a sermon on the abstract 
doctrines of Christiamty — little calcolated either 
to touch the hearts or enlighten the minds of his 
audience, most of whom testified their weariness 
and want of iutereet by falling asleep. After all 
had retired for the night, a fervent prayer arose 
from the heart of Margaret Hamilton, that the good 
work which she trusted was begun in that of her 
beloved niece, might be suffered to go on ' even 
onto perfection.' And with equal fervency did Alice 
herself pray for the same blessing ; and also, that all 
who were dear to her might be made partakers of 
that heavenly peace, whose first faint dawnings had 
begun to calm and cheer her own heart. 



CHAPTER VI. 

A. NEW ACQUAIKTANOIJ. 

N the following day tbe ladies were as- 
sembled in the drawing-room ; it being 
Mrs Hamilton's cuatom never to go out 
till late in the afternoon, but seated in 
state to await those chance moming- 
visitorB whose calls AimiBbed one of 
the greatest pleasures of her life. For, 
besides the amusement of bearing the gossip of the 
neighbourhood, there was something very satis- 
factory to a mind like hers in showing ofFher elegant 
house to such acquaintances as were not intimate 
enough to see it on other occasions; and, accord- 
ingly, it was a serious disappointment to ber when 
a forenoon passed without any such visits. Ellinor, 
too, though greatly superior to her mother in culti- 
vation of mind and intelligence, shared sufficiently 
in her vain, frivolous disposition, to look with con- 
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siderable satisfaction on such means of helping to 
pass the time ; though, when pleasures of a more 
exciting nature presented themselves, receiving fore- 
noon visitors was esteemed a very insipid occupa- 
tion. But to one who lived but for amusement and 
enjoyment, anything of that nature appeared pre- 
ferable to that listless inanity to which the monotony 
of solitude — ^had such been her lot — ^would soon 
have reduced her. 

Miss Hamilton and Alice sat at work-; while 
the thoughts of each were deeply occupied with 
the conversation of the previous night, and th^ 
hopes and aspirations — ^with the latter partly min- 
gled with misgivings arising from distrust in her- 
self — ^which it had awakened. Mrs Hamilton was 
seated in listless idleness; for, being neither a 
reader nor worker, beyond ordering the dinner, and 
looking after other household matters that de- 
manded her superintendence, she seldom engaged 
in any employment. 

EUinor, who had been fretting the whole morn- 
ing over a discovery made the day before in church 
— ^namely, that her new bonnet, instead of being 
as her milliner had assured her, * quite the newest 
pattern,' had become ah'eady common — was em- 
ployed in writing to that individual, denouncing 
Hhe shameful imposition she had practised,' and 
intimating that *she should have no more orders 
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from her/ And having just heard, through a etyliflh 
acquaintance, of a more fashionable professor of 
the art, she declared her determination of imme 
diately getting one from her, as to wear what other 
people wore was entirely out of the question I 

And having thus relieved her injured feelings, 
her good humour was somewhat restored, and she 
began to indulge in her usual frivolous remarks. 
As no other subject occurred to her, she introduced 
the one uppermost in her mind ; and by way of 
trying to find out what her aunt felt regarding the 
open manner in which she had expressed her 
chagrin about the bonnet, she conmienced — 

* Well, aunt, with your strict notions about dress, 
I am sure you must have been quite shocked at the 
display of fashionable attire you saw yesterday. I 
do believe the congregation in AUonby Church is — 
at this season of the year — one of the gayest to be 
seen anywhere. And I suppose you consider it quite 
sinful to dress in such a style on a Sunday ?* 

* Were it not that I fear it is too frequently a 
means of diverting the mind from the serious 
thoughts that become the day, Ellinor, or perhaps, 
in some instances, occupying it to their utter ex- 
clusion, I dont consider it any greater sin to dress 
showily on Sunday than on any other day,' replied 
Miss Hamilton, mildly yet pointedly. 

' Then you do consider it a sin to dress showily 
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at anytime, and under any circumstances?' de- 
manded Ellinor, somewhat sharply. 

* Very far from it/ replied her aunt, quietly ; 
* do not, I beg of you, so greatly mistake ray mean- 
ing. I consider it no sin for any one to dress ac- 
cording to their circumstaaceB. if they spend a pro- 
portionate sum on works of charity and benevolence, 
and in helping to promote the cause of the Gospel 
at home and abroad. Indeed, when these duties 
are attended to, and if a subject so frivolous as 
that of dress is not allowed to occupy too large a 
share of time and thoughts, so far from thinking it 
a sin to indulge in a moderate taste for fine clothes, 
I consider it highly proper, when one can really 
afford it, to encourage the industry of the country 
in this— or indeed, in any lawful way.' 

* Besides that it is a respect we owe to ourselves 
to be dressed in a style befitting our fortune and 
station in society,' said Mrs Hamilton, emphatically. 

'Certainly,' replied her sister-in-law; 'always 
providing that we spend 'enough in the other ways 
I have mentioned. But what I regret so much to 
see in the present day is, that the example of those 
whose circumstances admit of their lawfully laying 
out money in this way, seems so often to be made 
an excuse by others in a lower station for indulging 
in an extravagance which, besides being most un- 
becoming, must inevitably lead, sooner or later, to 
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the most disaBtrouB consequences. This is one 
effect of our own over-indulgence in a passion for 
finery, which I think all of us must lament.' 

* Yes, but it is no fault of ours their being so 
foolish : and it would be rather expecting too much 
of U8 that we should give up dressing according to 
our means and station just because they have the 
impertinence to presume to copy us. And if they 
should bring themselves to ruin in consequence, 
they must just reap the fruits of their own folly 
and presumption ;' answered Mrs Hamilton. 

* Oh, I see aunt is thinking of her cottage ac- 
quaintance, Mrs Kennedy, whom we passed as we 
-were driving up to the church door yesterday,' ex- 
claimed EUinor ; * she does dress rather beyond her 
station, I admit. But then, you must remember, 
aunt, that her fine, showy figure makes her dress 
appear even more stylish than it is.' 

* No doubt of it, EUinor. But though such may 
be the effect of her figure, it could not make her dress 
appear rich and costly unless it really were so. And 
I must say, I could scarcely have fancied a woman 
in her position wearing one so expensive as she did 
yesterday. Indeed, had it not been that I saw her 
smile and curtsy as we passed, I would not have re- 
cognised her in such attire, as I could not believe it 
possible she could afford it; for I am sure that gown 
must have cost a sum very much beyond her means.' 
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' Yea, but you must not blame Mrs Kennedy for 
ihat^ as she never bonght it,' said Ellinor, quickly. 
' It was a present. The fact is, it was one of mine, 
which I gave to Mary ; and, as I suppose she had 
plenty of her own, she asked me for liberty to 
transfer it to her sister.' 

* One of yours, Ellinor I You astonish me ! 
How could you reconcile it to >our conscience, first 
to give such a dress to a servant, for whom it was so 
very unsuitable ; and then, to allow her to transmit 
it to one who has evidently a most unbecoming 
propensity for finery?' 

Ellinor blushed. ' Really, aunt, if I had taken 
such a view of the matter as you do, I would cer- 
tainly have paused before I gave it to either of 
them. But the truth is, •! never thought twice 
about the propriety of it when I did ; — I wanted 
to get rid of the dress, and rather than lose it, I 
just gave it to Mary.' 

* But how should you wish to get rid of such a 
handsome, costly dress, Ellinor?' asked heir aunt, 
in increased surprise. 

Ellinor again blushed and hesitated, before she 
replied : — * Why, it was the last thing I would have 
thought of, had it not been, that just two Sundays 
after I had put it on new, who should appear in 
church with one exactly tho same but Miss Brown, 
the daughter of a rich draper in Allonby ! Fancy 
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cnioh a thing I Of course, my wearing it again was 
entirely "out of the question, as I wouldn't have 
been seen with a dress the same as that of Miss 
Brown for the whole world! It was most provok* 
ing to be obliged to part with it, I admit; but 
then, I had no alternative, you know.' 

Miss Hamilton was about to express her disap- 
probation of her conduct. But recollecting the 
presence of Mrs Hamilton — ^whose silence seemed 
to show that she was far from viewing it in the 
same light — ^she checked herself. And while she was 
hesitating between her sense of duty and the dread 
of giving oflfence, a ring at the door-bell^ — ^probably 
announcing a visitor — stopt her from saying any- 
thing. The footman entered with a card which he 
handed to his mistress. . 

* The Rev. Mr Melville — Arthur's minister from 
M ^ I suppose?' she exclaimed, in some sur- 
prise. * Of course, John, show him in.' And the 
next moment, to the astonishment of the assembled* 
group, the preacher of the preceding day was 
ushered into the apartment. And AKce felt a 
thrill of intense pleasure at finding that he whose 
sermon had so deeply impressed her, was the 
clergyman and friend of her brother, who had al- 
ways written and spoken of Mr Melville in the 
highest terms ; and that thus they should be privi- 
leged to become acquainted with one ito whom she 
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owed, what she trusted would prove, such salutary 
convictions. 

* Your son would have given me a letter of in- 
troduction when he heard I was coming to this 
neighbourhood,' said Mr Melville — addressing Mrs 
Hamilton after the first greetings had been ex- 
changed, and she had named her sister-in-law and 
daughters to her visitor- -* but I thought it was 
unnecessary — for, as his clergyman, and considering 
the friendship that has for some time existed be- 
tween us, I felt snre of a welcome for his sake/ 

There was something singularly pleasing in the 
manner of Mr Melville, quite what his appearance 
in the pulpit would have prepared one to expect ; 
and both Margaret and Alice felt vexed at Mrs 
Hamilton's coldness in merely bowing in answer to 
this speech, instead of giving him the cordial wel- 
come to which they felt sure his own merits, as 
well as his friendship for Arthur, entitled him. The 
latter, accordingly, on the impulse of the moment, 
hastened to make up as far as she could for her 
mother's omission, as she said — 

* And for your own sake, too. I am sure we all 
feel most happy to welcome you as Arthur's friend, 
of whom he has always spoken with the most cor- 
dial regard.' 

Mr Melville looked much gratified ; as, bowing 
his thanks to Alice, he assui-ed her that the regard 
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"was qtiite mutual, and that he had always found 
her brother's friendship and ready assistance a 
source of the greatest comfort to him in the duties 
of his charge. And again aunt and niece thought 
that they had seldom seen any one whose manners 
and expression of countenance were so pleasing. 
And Alice was delighted to hear so warm a testimony 
in favour of a brother whose character was one 
that she could love and respect ; and who, since his 
acquaintance with Mr Melville, had devoted himself 
to the advancement of every benevolent and useful 
object in which their pastor had from his settlement 
amongst them made it his study to interest his 
people. 

Apparently reminded in some measure of her 
duty by what her daughter had said, Mrs Hamilton 
uttered some words of welcome : and then inquired 
if Mr Melville was to make any stay in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

' I expect to be here for five or six weeks, having 
undertaken to fill Mr Wood's place during that time;' 
was the reply. 

This intelligence was very welcome to the whole 
party, particularly to Alice and her aunt ; and Mrs 
Hamilton asked her visitor if he had been long 
acquainted with Mr Wood ? 

* He is quite a stranger to me,' was his reply ; 
* indeed, I have never even seen him, and my coming 
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m 

here is in consequence of the arrangement of a 

mutual friend, whom I knew in M ^ and who 

has come to reside in Allonby. Ejipwing that Mr 
Wood was desirous of visiting that part of England, 
and kindly wishing me to have a little variety, he 
proposed that we should exchange duties for a few 
weeks.' 

' And by so doing he has certainly conferred a 
great benefit on Mr Wood's congregation whatever 
he may have done on yours,* said Ellinor graciously, 
and wishing, as she always did, to appear fascinat- 
ing to strangers; — ^not knowing that flattery had 
not the charms for Mr Melville which it has with the 
great majority of people. *And no doubt,' she 
added, 'yon wiU be greatly the better for a few 
weeks of holiday after labouring so long in a close 
smoky town like M .' 

* True ; but I do not intend to make my sojourn 
here entirely a time of recreation. I mean to visit 
the sick ; and, as far as I can manage it, to do all 
the duties of Mr Wood's parish as he would do him- 
self were he at home.' 

*Then your task will be a very light onel' 
thought Ellinor; but she contented herself with 
saying — * I think it is a great pity you should put 
yourself to that trouble. You should really take a 
little enjoyment and recreation when you have the 
opportiuiity.' 
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*I certainly mean to do so, Miss Hamilton,' he 
replied, with a quiet yet grave smile ; * but so far 
from thinking such eiyoyment incompatible with 
more important duties, I feel that a servant of God 
should ever esteem it his hi&:heBt enjoyment and 
greatest privilege to be permftted to labour in his 
Master's service. So that, considering the oppor- 
tunity He has afforded in sending me here, I could 
not answer to my conscience if I were to spend the 
whole time in idleness;' 

The,, perfect sincerity and straightforward sim- 
plicity with which Mr Melville spoke, would have 
divested this speech of anything approaching to 
self-righteousness or ostentation in the opinion of 
all light-thinking people; but Ellinor, who little 
imderstood the principle which prompted such sen- 
timents, thought that it savoured of both. 

* I cannot see that there would be any harm in 
your devoting the whole of your time here — which 
most people would look upon as a holiday — ^to en- 
joying yourself; for instance^— in visiting the fine 
scenery of this part of the country, unless you are 
already acquainted with it,' die said. 

* I have never been here before, and I promise 
myself great enjoyment in visiting the beautiful 
scenery for which the west of Scotland is cele- 
brated. But this pleasure, so far from interfering 
with my duties, will only give a keener zest to my 
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satiBfactfon in attending to tbem. And I consider 
myself highly fevonred in being sent to a place 
where I may combine pleasure of this kind with 
duty ; as I have always felt that the sight of the 
beauties of nature is one of the purest and most 
elevating of our enjoyments.' 

This led to a discussion of the different kinds of 
scenery in various parts of England and Scotland ; 
in the course of which Miss Hamilton discovered 
that the family of Mr Melville belonged to the same 
county in which she now resided ; and as it turned 
out that they had several mutual friends and ac- 
quaintances, and were familiar with many of the 
same localities, they found many subjects of com- 
mon interest to speak of. And Alice, as she lis- 
tened, could not but admire her aunt's pleasing 
manners combined with easy conversational powers, 
when these were drawn forth by a mind congenial 
to her own. 

At length, when after a call prolonged beyond 
the limits of fashionable ceremony, the visitor had 
taken leave — ^having promised, at Mrs Hamilton's 
invitation, to return and spend an early day with 
them — ^both Margaret and Alice expressed their 
pleasure at having made his acquaintance, and their 
admiration of his singularly engaging manners. 

Mrs Hamilton assented coldly ; but Ellinor dif- 
fered from their opinion; for, while allowing that 
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he was very gentlemanly, she pronounced him 
* over-strict in some of his notions.' And she was 
about to launch out into farther remarks, when the 
sound of carriage-wheels drew her attention to the 
window, and hastening towards it, she exclaimed 
-with evident satisfaction: — *Mrs Martin's carriage! 
I haven*t a doubt, aunt, that she has come to invite 
you to dinner along .with us on Friday. So kind 
and polite she always is I' 

Miss Hamilton expressed a hope that she might 
be mistaken; as, considering that she was so en< 
tirely out of the way of ceremonious visiting, she 
would gladly be excused from going. 

* Nonsense, aunt,' said EUinor, laughing, * we'll 
not allow of your making a recluse of yourself 
here; when "you are at Rome you must do as 
Bome does." Besides, why should you refuse to 
visit our friends ? And you will find the Martins 
such nice agreeable people !' But before she had 
time to say more, Mrs Martin was announced. 

The manners of that lady were frank and plea- 
sant ; and it soon appeared that EUinor was correct 
in her conjecture ; for she was scarcely seated and 
the fii'st greetings over, when she said that she had 
called to ask the pleasure of Miss Hamilton's com- 
pany on Friday, having seen her in church the day 
before. 

Miss Hamilton thanked her for her attention. 
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but tried to get off oa the same plea she had nrged 
to Ellinor ; to which, howeTer, the ladj would not 
liateD, aBsnring her that there was no ceremonioos 
viaitiDg here ; that they left all that sort of thing 
amid the Bmoke of Glasgow; and that they would 
he quite a fiuuily party.' And as she added that 
' she would he much hurt if Mies Hamilton per- 
sisted in refrising;' Margaret, feeling that she could 
not do so without ill-breediag, reluctantly con- 
sented to go. 



CHAPTER VIL 

MORE OF BtXINOR. 

HEN Mr Hamilton came home to dimier, 
the announcement of the TiBitorB af- 
forded him great pleasnre ; and he was 
scarcely more glad to find that the 
clergyman was the friend of hie son, 
than to hear of the attention shown to 
his sister hj Mrs Martin. 
The next morning, after Tom and he were 
gone, Ellinor informed her aunt with a smile, that 
she was going to set about remodelling her attire, 
in anticipation of the dinner-party ; for her iather 
had desired that they should drive to Allonby after 
breakfast, and choose the handsomest dress they 
could procure, as a gift to his sister. And they set out 
for their shopping accordingly. Ellinor went about 
the necessary preparations with a degree of eager^ 
ness which, coupled with her unusually high spirits, 
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Bomewhat excited her aunt's curiosity, particularly 
as all the rest of the family — with the exception of 
Alice — seemed to participate in the same feelings. 
The truth was, that from their long intimacy with Mr 
Martin — a man of large fortime and respectability of 
character — ^both Mr and Mrs Hamilton looked for- 
ward to a connection between the families, founded 
on the apparent admiration of the only son for 
EUinor, which they took every means in their 
power to promote. And Ellinor herself (notwith- 
standing that her affections — at least such as her 
vain, selfish heart was capable of feeling — were 
already bestowed on another) was by no means 
averse to the thought of becoming the wife of a 
young man of great wealth — a very attractive pro- 
spect in her eyes. But, though he had for some 
time been paying her such attentions as encouraged 
these views, he had never yet given any decided 
intimation of a preference; and his attentions to 
another yoimg lady sometimes gave rise to con- 
siderable misgivings in the minds both of parents 
and daughter. This was a Miss Mordaunt, the 
daughter of an English gentleman of fortune, pro- 
prietor of a villa in the neighbourhood, where he 
resided during the summer months, generally 
spending the winter in London, or at an estate in 
the north of England. She was much such a girl 
as Ellinor, equally beautiful and fascinating in her 
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maimers, and equally devoted to fashion and plea- 
sure ; but a shade less selfish, and, on the whole, 
more amiable. 

On the day of the dinner-party, when Margaret 
joined the group awaiting the carriage in the 
drawing-room, her appearance was such as to give 
entire satisfaction to all — even the fastidious Ellinor. 

* Doesn't she look ten years younger since she 
yielded to my suggestions?' asked Ellinor gaily, 
after Mr Hamilton had expressed his approval of 
his sister's dress ; < and if she had done all I wished, 
the effect would have been even more complete.' 

• More surprising, perhaps, but not more appro- 
priate or becoming my age, Ellinor,' said her aunt, 
smiling ; ' as I really have no ambition to appear as 
if I were trying to make myself younger than I 
am!' 

' If Miss Hamilton had been astonished at the 
elegance of her brother's house, she was even more 
struck with that of Mr Martin. It occupied a com- 
manding situation ; the house was larger and more 
imposing ; and the grounds, though not more taste- 
fully laid out, were greatly more extensive. The 
interior presented many articles of taste and vertu, 
including an extensive picture-gallery, contaiaing 
works by masters both of the ancient and modern 
school ; for Mr Martin had travelled a good deal, 
and had a marked predilection for such works of art. 
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The party numbered eighteen, including the 
Hamiltons ; and if, as Mrs Hartin had promised, 
there was not much of ceremony, there was enough 
of style and magnificence in plate, dinner, and 
wines, to astonish one so simple in her tastes as 
Miss Hamilton. 

To make amends, however, the manners of host 
and hostess were frank, pleasant, and hospitable — 
the former being a man of more than average infor- 
mation and intelligence. Their son, Frank, an only 
child, was pleasing in appearance and manner; 
but with a slight degree of self-consequence, arising 
probably from his position and expectations. And 
the rest of the company— consisting of members of 
one or two neighbouring famiKes, among them Miss 
Mordaunt and her father — ^were pleasant and con- 
versable. 

Throughout the evening, Frank Martin paid 
Ellinor (who was dressed in the most elegant and 
becoming style, and looked very beautiful) very 
marked attention ; showing a decided diflference in 
this respect between her and Miss Mordaunt, to 
whom he was ordinarily civil and nothing more. 
Both the young ladies were fine showy musical 
performers, and both had highly cultivated and 
melodious voices. But as Miss Mordaunt had a 
slight cold, she declined singing; and in this re- 
spect — as apparently in the former — the whole of 
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the triumpli remained with Ellinor. And, afl in 
anticipation she beheld herself the mistress of a 
splendid establishment — * the admired of all ad- 
mirers,' and the envied wife of one of the richest 
men in the county — ^her vain, selfish heart bounded 
with delighted exultation at the dazzling prospect. 
Alice, on her part, experienced a chastened 
pleasure ; for, since she had last mingled in such 
scenes, her views and feelings on one all-important 
point, had undergone such a change as to make her 
look upon such transient enjoyments in a very 
diflFerent light to that in which she had hitherto 
regarded them. With her mind fixed on higher 
objects, taught by that wisdom * which cometh firom 
above,' she was gradually learning the duty of 
* using this world as not abusing it, seeing that the 
fashion of it quickly passeth away. ' And though 
the society in which she found herself was not 
altogether congenial to Miss Hamilton, yet, as Mr 
Martin paid her the greatest attention— showing 
her through his picture-gallery, and pointing out 
to her notice whatever he thought would possess 
attractions for her — she experienced that pleasure 
which we all more or less feel in conversing with 
one who seems to appreciate us, and whom we, in 
our turn, can appreciate — so the evening passed 
much more agreeably than she had expected. And 
Mr Hamilton felt proud at witnessing the favourable 
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impression made by his sister on her first introduc- 
tion to his friends. 

Thus, without any other event worthy of re- 
cording, passed the first few weeks of Margaret 
Hamilton's visit in her brother's family. During 
that period one pleasure succeeded another. There 
were boating-exctu*sions, pic-nics, regattas, drives, 
and riding 'exercise to vary the forenoon enjoy- 
ments; while dinners, and musical or danciixg 
parties generally filled up the evenings. In all of 
these enjoyments Ellinor joined with the greatest 
zest ; and most of the young ladies iu the neigh- 
bourhood seemed equally devoted to the pmmiit of 
pleasure. So much so, that Miss Hamilton, on 
beholding such a sad waste of those most precious 
days of their youth, could not help often calling 
to mind the graphic address of the stem John 
Knox to the ladies of the unfortunate Mary's Court : 
— ' Oh, fair ladies, how pleasing were this life of 
yours if it should always abide, and then in the end 
. that we might pass to heaven with all this gay 
gear!' But fie upon that knave. Death, that will 
come whether we will or no !' And she could not 
help thinking how much more appropriate it seemed 
to those thoughtless fair ones, than to their pre- 
decessors in those rude, ignorant days of old. 

With Alice it was very different. No longer, 
like her sister, engrossed with the transient plea- 
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Bures of the world, she endeavoured to testify her 
love fbr that Saviour, whose claims she had lately 
been enabled to recognise, by devoting her heart, 
her time, her talents to His service : and if its in- 
nocent enjoyments had still any attraction for her, 
it was only in subordination to these all-paramount 
claims that she allowed herself to partake of them. 
True, she did not attain to this perfection of spirit- 
ual life all at once ; very far from it. The soul is 
not awakened to newness of life without experienc- 
ing many struggles against remaining corruption — 
often many doubts and misgivings as to the reality 
of the vital change having taken place at all. And 
it was so with Alice. She had much to contend 
with before she could bring herself openly to declare 
her principles; 'without were fightings, within 
were fears;' and the dread of opposition, if not 
ridicule, from her own family (all of whom as yet 
thought so differently from herself), would probably 
have deterred her from pursuing the course on 
which she had entered if she had trusted in her own 
strength. But depending on the strength of Him 
who is ever ready to succour the tempted and en- 
courage the weak, she was enabled to * hold fast her 
confidence firm unto the end;' believing that He 
who had * begun a good work' in her, would * per- 
form it until the day of Jesus Christ.' And, as ' the 
work of righteousness is peace, and the effect of 
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righteoii0D6S8 qtdetness and assurance for ever;' 
soon the ' peace of God, "vehicK passeth understand- 
ing,' began to reign in her heart; and she was 
enabled to * go on her way rejoicing.' 

Meanwhile, Hiss Hamilton had got acquainted 
with Henry Seton, whom she soon discovered to 
be a devoted admirer of Ellinor. Besides a singu- 
larly handsome and gentlemanly appearance, he 
poflseOBed the attraction of manners, gentle, modest, 
and engaging in no ordinary degree ; with ^perior 
talents and a highly cultivated mind. But so much 
did his sentiments and disposition appear to differ 
from those of Ellinor, that she could not help won- 
dering at his devotion to her ; feeling that Alice — 
from the much greater similarity between them — 
would more naturally have been the object of his 
choice. But great was the power that Ellinor 
seemed to possess over him ; and it was evident 
that, when in her company, he had neither eyes, 
ears, nor attention for any one else. His want of 
wealth was his only drawback in the estimation of 
the. vain, ambitious Ellinor ; but, as in the mean- 
while he had nothing to depend on but a tolerably 
good business, which his own steadiness and in- 
dustry might in time increase, there seemed no 
chance of his obtaining her hand, as long as she 
had the hope of forming an alliance so much more 
consonant with her own ambitious views, and those 
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of her fiimily. He was besides, an orphan, with no 
connections likelj to increase the conQcquence of the 
woman he married. For, with the exception of an 
old nncle, a man of large fortune, whose nearest 
heir he was presumed to be, he had scarcely a living 
relative ; and EUinor was not one likely to sacrifice* 
the present certainty of wealth for its remote possi- 
bility, if once the alternative were offered her. 

During this time, too, Mr Melville had paid 
pretty frequent visits, twice spending a day, and 
accompanying the party on a yachting excursion. 
And the merer Miss Hamilton and Alice saw of him, 
the more they esteemed and valued him. Without 
the slightest tendency to asceticism, or any ap- 
proach towards self-righteousness, there was a strict 
propriety in his whole demeanour, combined with a 
frank and pleasing simplicity of manner, which was 
very engaging in one of his profession ; for, while 
he followed the Apostolic example in endeavouring 
to be *" all things to all men, if by any means he 
might save some,' he never for one moment lost 
sight of the dignity attached to his sacred oflSxse. 
And while in his conversation might be traced the 
calm cheerfulness of a heart at peace with God and 
man — seeking happiness from the only true source 
— ^his heart was evidently in his work, and his chief 
concern in all he did or said, whether in public or 
in private, seemed to be to promote the . great end 
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of winning souls to God, and so advancing His 
glory. There was also a rich vein of benevolence 
— a kindly feeling towards every human being with 
whom he came in contact — an anxiety to promote 
their interests, both temporal and spiritual — which 
could not fail to draw every heart towards him in 
return. 

Observing the interest of Miss Hamilton and 
Alice in such matters, he gave interesting accounts 
of his visits among Mr Wood's parishioners ; and on 
the last occasion of his dining at Woodlands, he 
told them of a case which deeply touched their 
feelings and awakened all their sympathies. It 
was that of a poor lady, the widow of an unsuccess- 
fill artist ; who, left almost in poverty with three 
young children, had, for the last five years, em- 
ployed herself in needlework for their support. 
The ladies of AUonby had, on the whole, been kind 
in giving her constant work ; and by indefatigable 
exertions she had, during that period, been able to 
procure the means of living for herself and family. 
But her unwearied exertions had undermined her 
health ; and, in the mysterious, providence of God, 
she had been deprived of the power of her left side 
some months before by a stroke of paralysis, which 
had rendered her almost totally helpless, and quit« 
unable to -do anything for the support of her child- 
ren. 
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A bright colour suffiised the cheek of Alice, and 
an eager look shone through the tears that had 
risen in her soft pitying eyes, as she asked — *Do 
you think I might go and see her ? I should be so 
glad if I could do her any good ! But, perhaps, as 
a perfect stranger, she might look on me as an in- 
truder ? ' 

Mr Melville seemed much gratified. ' I'm very 
certain she never would,' he said ; * for I know you 
would go to her in that true spirit of sisterly sym- 
pathy which could riot fail to be welcome in her sad 
circumstances. And I feel so glad to hear you 
make the proposal, as I would myself have asked 
you to go, but that I feared my doing so would have 
been taking too great a liberty.' 

* Oh, no,' said Alice, gently ; * I would not have 
considered it so. On the contrary, I feel much 
indebted to any one who puts it in my power to be 
of use in any way. I have had so few opportunities 
as yet — or rather, I fear I have too much neglected 
any I might have had.'- 

* Go then, by all means, my dear Miss Hamilton ; 
and He who " accepts the willing mind " will, I have 
no doubt, bless and prosper your eiTand.' 

And having learned the name and address of 
the poor widow, Alice promised to take the earliest 
opportunity she could find to pay her a visit. 



CHAPTER Vm. 

THE artist's widow. 

WO day's afterwards there was to be 
a grand regatta at Allonby, to which 
the pleaeore-seekers of the neighbour- 
hood bad for some time been looking 
forward with eager expectation ; and 
the family at Woodlands had received 
a card of invitation to join a par^ on 
board the commodore's yacht. 

Alice toot advantage of the carriage conveying 
her mother and sister to the pier, to pay her pro- 
mised visit to the artist's widow. After parting 
with them she desired the coachman to drive to an 
obscure street at the fiirther end of the town, 
where, in a row of old-fashioned LoiiBes facing the 
river, she had been directed to seek the object ol 
her kindly sympathy. With an air of astonishment, 
not altogether unmingled with contempt at the 
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mean appearance of the locality, the footman obey- 
ed hifl young mistress's order to inquire in which of 
the houses Mrs Graham resided. On his return with 
a direction to the flat above, Alice alighted, and 
desiring him to follow with a basket of iruit and a 
bouquet of flowers, ascended a narrow, steep stair, 
*8uch as she had never seen before, and, with a 
variety of emotions fluttering at her heart, knocked 
at a door which terminated the ascent. 

. It was opened by a servant, whd, in answer to 
.her inquiry, ' if she could see Mrs Oraham ? ' re- 
quested her to * give her name, and she would ask.' 
Alice hesitated, feeling that Mrs Graham might 
be averse to admitting one whose name was quite 
unknown to her ; and then, she suddenly bethought 
herself of giving her card and desiiing the woman 
to tell her mistress that she was a friend of Mr 
Melville's. 

Instantly returning, she invited Alice to follow 
her ; and through a narrow passage she conducted 
her to the apartment in which her mistress was 
seated. It . was airy and tolerably large ; and 
though the ftimiture was old, well-worn, and 
scanty, everything was scrupulously neat and 
clean. A variety of oil-paintings covered the walls ; 
some of them so beautiftdly executed, that Alice, 
concluding them to be the work of Mrs Graham's 
husband, was filled with wonder when she recalled 
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what Mr Melville had said of his having been ' an 
^msuccessfal artist.* For, in her ignorance of the 
worldf she little guessed that merit in this, as in 
other departments, does not always meet its due 
appreciation. The poor widow — sole occupant of 
the room — ^was seated near a window which looked 
across the public road to the river, with the gay 
scene it now exhibited — so little in uiiison with 
her own melancholy feelings and situation. An 
open Bible lay upon a table sear her ; and beside 
it 9 tumbler containing some half withered flowers 
— sadly emblematical, of her own faded hopes. 

She was a slender, interesting looking woman 
of about five or six and thirty — an early age to be 
the .subject of so afflicting a malady ; and her face, 
notwithstanding its moumM expression, and the 
pallid hue arising from bad health and long confine- 
ment, yet bore traces of early beauty. She bowed 
in return to Alice's kindly greeting, apologising for 
her inability to rise and welcome her. visitor owing 
to her lameness, and expressing *her j^leasure'at 
seeing any friend of Mr Melville's.' 

* Mr Melville spoke of you with great interest,' 
replied Alice ; * and having mentioned that you had 
no relative with you, and seemingly few acquaint- 
ances, he thought I might venture to call and in- 
quire for your health. And, as fruit is often grate- 
ftil to an invalid, I have taken the liberty of bring- 
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ing you a little ; and these flowers, I thinE:, you 
will like.' And she placed the basket of straw- 
berries and the beautiful bouquet she had brought 
beside the withered flowers on the table. 

For a moment Mi*s Graham seemed unable to 
speak. Such deUcate attention was something so 
new to her in her desolate situation, that it com- 
pletely overcame her ; and tears burst from her eyes, 
as she exclaimed in the fulness of her heart : — ' Oh, 
how shall I thank you for such kindness — such con- 
sideration ? I seemed so entirely forsaken by every 
one since I have been vii^ited by this sad affliction, 
that I hardly looked for such kindness from a 
stranger.' 

' Oh, don't think of me as such,' said Alice, spoth- 
iiigly ; ' look upon me rather as a friend — a deeply 
interested friend; for surely we should all try to 
be so to each other — to all whom God has visited 
with affliction, not knowing how soon we too may 
stand in need of sympathy from the same cause.' 

* Would that everyone were like youT exclaimed 
the poor widow, giving way to the tears she could 
no longer suppress ; *but sad experience has shown 
me that few* feel as you do. True, some of the 
ladies I worked for have sent me some help since 
my illness ; but only in the way of* charity — and 
never halving been accustomed to that^ I have found 
it difficult — oh, how difficult! to reconcile myself 
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to receiving it Yet for my poor children's sake, I 
mnst not refdse it, for I cannot work for them now. 
And, here I sit from day to day, unable to rise from 
this chair ; looking out upon the glad sunshine, and 
totally unfit to enjoy it I And, though I see many 
gay ladies pass in their carriages, seemingly in the 
height of enjoyment, you are the first that has ever 
stopped to ask for me, or to show anything like 
e^mpathy ! While I was able to work, it was very 
different ; but now — ^in my utter helplessness and 
loneliness — ^I feel it sad beyond expression!' 

Tears of sympathy filled the soft eyes of Alice 
as she asked — ^Have you, then, no acquaintance 
or neighbour who comes to cheer your loneliness?' 

•None. I am quite a stranger here, having only 
lived four years in the place ; and though I might 
have made some friends among my neighbours if I' 
had encouraged their advances, they were all in an 
inferior station ; and, as I couldn't find any in that 
in which I had been brought up, I did hot choose to 
associate with them. I daresay it was very foolish, 
for what had I to do with such pride, when I was 
reduced to a state of dependence on my own labour 
for daily bread? but it is not easy to get rid of 
early impressions. Tve no doubt I was considered 
very proud — ^perhaps I wag so ; but if I have sinned 
in that respect, I am punished now.' 

*0h, do not, I beseech you, look upon your 
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affllctioiis in such a light V exclaimed Alice eagerly ; 
remembering that Mr Melville had said something 
of the still unsubdued spirit of the unfortunate 
sufferer ; * God does not afflict us in anger, but in 
love to our souls, that He may bring us to Himself; 
and though His dispensations may often appear to 
us very dark and mysterious, if we do but honour 
God by trusting Him in the midst of them^ He can 
and wiU make Ught to arise even in darkness. 
And yet I feel I have but little right to speak thus; 
for I much fear that if I were so tried I could not 
show the submissive spirit I recommend. But in 
this blessed book,' and she laid her hand upon the 
Bible, ' you will find much to comfort and sustain 
you — do you not V 

Mrs Graham sighed heavily. 'Alas I* she said, 
' that is the sorest trial of all. I cannot 1 I go to it for 
comfort^ but as yet I have found none. I read of 
the lame and the paralytic going to the Saviour for 
cure ; but I feel I must not look for such help ; for 
me, I fear, there is no such healing.* 

Unused as she was to * minister to a mind 

diseased' — to speak words of comfort under dr- 

cumstances so distressing, AUce for a moment felt 

at a loss what to say. At length she replied timidly 

— * But we know not what long and weary years 

these applicants may have suffered before the Savi< 

our came to them with healing power. And though 

7 
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the age of miracles is past, and we cannot now look 
for such wonderful manifestations ; yet we know 
that '*His arm is not shortened that it cannot save, 
neither is His ear heavy that it cannot hear;" and 
if you will but seek Him in Mth, He will either 
send relief,— or if not that — strength to bear His 
will; 

The poor widow seemed touched with Alice's 
remark ; and struggling to regain composure, she 
said — * Oh that I could attain to the blessed frame 
of mind you describe I but in my circumstances it 
is not easy. I sometimes thi^k it is hardly possible, 
though I know it is very sinful to feel as I do. But 
may I ask,' she added after a pause, ' if you are a 
relation of Mr Melville's ? Tou remind me so much 
of him — ^the same gentle tone of voice— the same 
soothing way of speaking.' 

^ He is no relation whatever ; only a Mend and 

the minister of my brother, who is settled in M , 

the place from which, as I suppose you are aware, 
Mr Melville comes.* 

' How highly favoured he is in having such a 
minister I' 

And she went on to express her gratitude to Mr 
Melville and her high appreciation of his character, 
in which praises Alice warmly joined. Then, after 
some hesitation about how she should introduce the 
subject, the latter aX length said — 
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*But I have not yet fulfilled the object of my 
visit, which was to find out if there is any way in 
which I can help or serve you? If there is, try to 
think of me as a fiiend — a sister — who is most will- 
ing to do anything in her power/ 

Again poor Mrs Graham seemed deeply moved. 
*Tou have already done much for me,' she said; 
* you have taught me the value of Christian kind- 
ness and gentle sympathy in soothing a sad and 
desolate heart. For the rest, accept my warmest 
thanks for your kindness, but I am unable to take 
advantage of it now. The only thing you could 
have done for me would have been to give me em- 
ployment, and that I cannot now take!' and again 
she sighed heavily. 

• But I mean,' said Alice, hesitating, * if I could 
help you in a pecuniary way. I know sickness 
brings many expenses; and, if a small sum of 

money for present necessities could * she stopt 

abruptly, for she could not bring herself to express 
the idea that had occurred to her, which was, that 
if Mrs Graham could be induced to part with some 
of the paintings that adorned the walls, she might 
be able to find purchasers for them. But at a loss 
to word her proposal so as to avoid offending the 
delicacy of the poor widow, she involuntarily looked 
towards the pictures, and remained silent. 

Mrs Graham observed the direction of her eye% 
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and at once the same idea seemed to strike her. 
* You mean if some of these paintings — ^my hus- 
band's paintuigs — coiild be sold ? Oh, how gladly 
I would dispose of them if I could I And, I am 
sure, if) in that better world to which he has gone, 
we are permitted to know what parses in this, it 
would add to his happiness to think that these 
works, on which he expended so much labour — 
fruitless as it appeared at the time— Hshould now 
bring bread to his poor helpless wife and starving 
children. I might have tried to sell them before, 
as all — everything else that could bring money — 
has been disposed of; but he was so unsuccessfiil 
himself that I got disheartened, and never thought 
of it; AHce expressed the astonishment she felt 
that paintings which appeared to her so beautiful 
and highly-finished had never found purchasers; 
and this led the widow — whose confidence her 
gentle sympathy had gradually won^ — ^to give her 
a short sketch of her past history. 

It was a too common one — and possessing little 
interest for any but Bympathising listeners Ifte 
Alice — a tale of industry unrewarded — of talents 
unappreciated — of that sad wearing out * sickness 
of heart' which *hope deferred' invariably brings 
— ^followed by long and lingering sickness of body, 
ending in the death of one victim, and the cruel 
blighting of existence to the other, to whom that 
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victim was dearer than, life itself! Her tusband 
and slie had been the children of near neighbours, 
brought np almost together; early becoming at- 
tached, and then marrying — before he had realised 
a competency — an imprudent step, as she allowed ; 
— but still, with the* consciousness of possessing 
superior talents — ^which he could not avoid feeling 
— it was natural to hope that soon he would be 
able to secure ample means of support for his wife 
and himself. But. .having no influential Mends, 
and being without patronage of any kind, that hope 
proved vain— he never having been able to gain 
for himself a name ; and his occasional employment 
as a portrait painter alone afforded them a very 
scanty means of living. While her grandmother 
(who had brought her up — ^her father and mother 
having died in her infancy) Uved, they were not so 
ill 0% as after their marriage they resided with her. 
But when she was taken away, and her income 
ceased with her life, then their struggle had begun 
in sad earnest ; for her husband had no relation to 
look to for assistance. Then followed a touching 
account of their hopes, fears, and anxieties, when a 
painting, on which her poor husband had* expended 
every effort, would be sent to a London or Edin- 
burgh exhibition ; and then of the heart-sickening 
chill they so often experienced when such works 
were returned xmsold I And the consciousness that 
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many of inferior merit had won for more fortunate 
brother artists a name, or at least such commen- 
dation as would prove an earnest of future success, 
added a bitter pang to the disappointment. 

Then came the conclusion of her sad story — ^the 
effect of these repeated disappointments on the 
health of poor Graham, which, never robust, had 
soon shown symptoms of a consumptive tendency ; 
and she told of the new difficulties they had expe- 
rienced in following the usual prescription of 
change of air and scene as a last resource, when 
hopes of recovery were nearly extinguished in the 
hearts of both. In her perplexity she had written 
to an aunt residing at Allonby — ^the only living 
relation she then had — and the result had been an 
invitation to bring him to stay with her in hopes 
of effecting the desired amendment. But the ma- 
lady was too deeply seated for such a remedy to 
prove effectual. *And, six months after we came 
here,' she concluded, ' my husband sank under it ; 
leaving his wife and children to the charity of this 
relation — ^herself but scantily provided for. She 
soon afterwards died, leaving me this house, which 
was all she had to bequeath. And till this sad 
calamity fell upon me, I have, as you know, sup- 
ported myself and. children almost entirely by my 
needle ; for a trifling annuity, derived from a ftind 
for artists' widows, into which my poor husband 
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had paid for some years, and the rent of the tmder 
part of this house — almost swallowed up in repairs, 
for the property is old and of small value — aflForded 
but little assistance to my means of living. 

* And now as it would be the greatest blessing 
to me if I could get purchasers for some of those 
paintings, as I find it quite impossible to meet the 
ei^enses of my illness with a constant attendant, 
which my helplessness renders indispensable— I 
thank God for having induced you to think of trying 
to help me in this way I' And her pale face was 
lighted up with a gleam of hope. 

Alice now felt that in her own eager, enthusi- 
astic desire to be of service to the poor widow, she 
had' perhaps awakened a hope that she might be 
unable to fulfil; for, excepting with her father, 
whose generous feelings she could count upon, she 
could not tell if her efforts would be successfdl. 
But, while unwilling to extinguish the hopes she 
had excited, she was hesitating what reply to make, 
the door of the apartment flew open, and three fine 
children, whose rosy, healthfiil countenances bore 
no traces of the care which marked their poor 
mother's, burst in, eager to tell the news of the 
boat-races, which they had been watching from the 
shore. They shrank back, however, at seeing a 
stranger ; when their mother, introducing Alice as 
* a kind lady who had come to inquire for her 
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health,* desired them to speak to her. The two 
eldest obeyed; but the youngest — a pretty little 
boy of six — shyly hung back, until he saw AHce 
engaged with his sisters; and then, gliding up to 
his mother^s chair, and putting his curly head close 
to her ear, in a half audible whisper, he told her that 
•he was hungry,' and asked for 'something to eat' 

His mother tried to check him by reminding 
him in a voice equally low, of the presence of 'the 
lady ;' and when that was unsuccessful, she desired 
him to go to the kitchen and Betty would give 
nim bread. But the next moment, her pale cheek 
onmsoned with shame, when with childish artless- 
ness, he exposed the poverty of their menage, by 
declaring aloud, that ' he had been to Betty abeady, 
but that she said there was no bread in the house !' 

With true delicacy, Alice continued to converse 
with the elder children, without appearing to notice 
this too audible announcement. But when she rose 
to take leave, she ventured — ^laying aside all 
scruples on the score of wounding her feelings — to 
slip a five pound note into Mrs Graham's hand, as 
she pressed it at parting. The poor widow seemed 
at first to shrink &om the idea of accepting such a 
gratuity. But, on Alice's begging her to look upon 
it as a loan — adding, that it could be deducted firom 
the price of the pictures she hoped to induce her 
father to purchase — the voice of nature pleading in 



\ 
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her heart at the thought of her children's pressiBg 
wants at length overcame her scruples ; and as she 
was vainly endeavouring to express her gratitude 
for this most timely aid, the visitor hastily made 
her escape, with a promise of soon coming back to 
see her. ' 

Oh, what happy feelings occupied her mind 
during her solitary drive to Woodlands! With 
what intense pleasure did she listen to the con- 
gratulations of her beloved aunt^ on hearing with 
deep interest of the success of this her first mission 
to 'visit the fatherless and the widow in their affic- 
tion !' What gratitude glowed in her heart to Him 
who alone * had made her to differ/ when she con- 
trasted the many mercies of her own lot, with the 
sorrows and privations which had marked the 
melancholy history of poor Mrs Graham! And 
when at night the two sisters laid their heads upon 
their pillows, we question if the reflections of the 
beautiful Ellinor, as she recalled the pleasures of the 
past day — ^her triumph in having found herself the 
undoubted belle of the gay party, and the sole 
object of Frank Martin's devoted attentions (for 
Miss Mordaunt had not been present) — brought 
with them half the amount of happiness that the 
consciousness of having, by a timely exertion of 
benevolence and kindly human sympathy, relieved 
the anxieties and lightened the sorrows of a fellow- 
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creatnre, occasioned in the heart of Alice. For, had 
ehe not thus obtained the blesBing of one who waa 
■ ready to perish,' and ' made the widow's heart to 
sing for joy?' 

And Bvire I am that, if some of ray readers, 
whom a gracious God has favoured with similar 
means and opportunities of doing good, could 
imagine the blessedness that such conscioneness 
invariably brings, they would not rest till they too, 
bad put themselves in a position to realise it, by 
instantly obeying the command, addressed to all 
who can thus help their less fortunate brothers and 
sisters of mankind — ' Go thou and do likewise I' 



CHAPTER IX. 

THEEEKNEDTS* 

E must now ask the reader to accom- 
pany U8 to a very different scene lii the 
cottage of the Kennedys, where, as will 
be remembered, Miss Hamilton took 
shelter irom the rain on the day of her 
arrival at Woodlands. 

It is on a Satnrday evening, and 
MiB Kennedy is in her small kitchen preparing 
sapper against the return of her husband, who has 
been absent all day. owing to a more than usual 
press of basineee in the workshop of hia employer, 
and whom she is momentarily expecting home. 

The kitchen displays little of the neatness that 
one would have expected from the very different 
appearance of the parlour, to which the reader was 
formerly introduced ; so little, indeed, that we con- 
clude its mistress is much more anxious to obtain 
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credit for housewifely order, with such as are ad- 
mitted to the latter apartment, than to expend 
much trouble in making the common family sitting- 
room comfortable and attractive to her husband 
when he returns from the toils of the day; an 
object which every good wife ought to have much 
at heart. 

A number of cookiQg utensils are scattered about 
in rather unsightly juxta-position with her work- 
box standing open on the table which she has been 
covering for supper. Beside it is a bonnet, with 
sundry pieces of ribbon and lace, with which she 
seems to have been trimming it when obliged to 
relinquish that more congenial occupation to pre- 
pare the evening meal. Add to this, that the floor 
looks as if it had not beeii washed for a week ; the 
tin covers and other articles hanging on the walls 
are sadly in want of scouring ; the hearth is unswept; 
the grate is full of ashes, and no bright blaze rises 
from the smoky, uninviting-looking fire ; — ^the fact 
being apparent, that Mrs Kennedy is unfortunately 
too much afraid of soiling her dress in attending to 
the arrangements necessary to amend such a state 
of things, and occupies too much of her time in 
preparing dresses for herself and children to have 
much to spare on common household matters; in 
short, is too high in her notions to be anything of a 
hard working housewife. Tidiness and order are 
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Bacrificed in a great measure, to an ostentation in 
drees and fiimitnre, qnite unbecoming her station. 

A consciousness that it will not do to keep her 
husband — who has of late got unaccountably short 
in his temper — waiting one moment for his supper, 
makes her feel that to prepare it must be her first 
care, though all else should stand. But after all, 
•her preparations seemed likely to be unnecessary ; 
for supper was ready, and she had tidied up the 
kitchen after a sort, the ten o*clock bell had rung, 
and still he came not. At length, when the hands 
of the clock pointed to a quarter from eleven, and 
the now anxious watcher was beginning to tire of 
listening amid the stillness of the night for the 
sound of his approaching footsteps, the outer door 
was opened, and with unsteady gait and moody 
brow, Kennedy entered the apartment, and without 
uttering a word flung himself on the nearest chair. 

A cpld chill fell upon the wife's heart at the 
strangeness of his manner and his ominous silence ; 
particularly as she had of late observed that there 
was evidently something pressing on her husband's 
mind, which occasioned frequent fits of abstraction 
and despondency; and, as she could not avoid 
forming her own conjectures as to the cause of all 
this, she had often experienced much uneasiness and 
anxiety. And now, though she almost feared to 
break his moody silence, in case of having her 
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worst surmises confirmed, thinking it better that 
she should not appear sensible of his sullen mood, 
she at once told him how much she had been 
wondering at his long absence, and asked what 
had kept him? adding, that 'she feared the supper 
she had been preparing would be quite overdone/ 

* That is a matter of Utile consequence to me^; 
I want no supper ; ' was the short and sullen reply. 

*Not want any supper! Why, what ails you, 
John ? You had no dinner that I am aware of, as 
you did not come home for it, and I thought you 
would have been hungry for your supper. Are you 
not well?' 

' As well as any man could be who has met with 
>uch scandalous treatment from his master as I have 
had this very night ; * replied he. 

*How? what treatment do you mean? Bless 
me, John, how you firighten me I You haven't been 
diemiBsed from his employ, I hope ? ^ 

* Dismissed I what should put such a notion 
into your head ? I would like to know what I have 
ever done to give him or any man cause to dismiss 
me?' 

' I beg your pardon, John ; ' replied she, much 
reHeved, * I know you never have done anything to 
cause your being set adrift in that way ; but when 
you said you had been scandalously treated I could 
think of nothing else.' 
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•Oh, well, you may set your mind at rest on 
that score ; there's little fear of his dismissing me, 
at least till he gains his own present ends in keep- 
ing me on. But matters are bad enough with us, 
in all conscience, without that I and all along of 
our own folly in getting furniture we could not 
pay I What do you think of his taking me aside 
to-night, when I went for my wages with the rest, 
and telling me that he had made up. his mind to 
keep mine ofif me till I had paid up all I owed him, 
as he saw no other way of getting a settlement of 
his account ? And I suppose, since that is to be the 
way of it, we must just make up ours to starve in 
the meantime, as I'm over head and ears in debt 
already, and it's not likely any one will give us 
credit for what we need for the support ' of om: 
family ! ' 

Mrs Kennedy turned as pale as death at this 
most imlooked-for announcement. She felt but 
too conscious that the present deplorable state of 
matters might, in a great measure, be traced to her 
own shameful extravagance ; and, sinking on a 
chair, she remained for some minutes seemingly 
without power to utter a word. . 

At length getting tired of her silence, her hus- 
band demanded impatiently : * Why don't you 
answer me when I ask what you think of this ? A 
pretty business, is it not ? ' 
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'Oil, Jolin, wliat can I say or think?' she 
replied, bursting into tears ; *• IVe guessed for some 
time that things were bad enough with you, but 
I never dreamt of its coming to this 1 And if Mr 
Wilson persists in keeping your wages off you till 
that money is paid up, I don't know in the world 
what is to become of us ! ' 

'And whose fault is it, I should like to know, 
that we are brought to such a pass ? Is it not all 
along of your own pride and extravagance, that 
would not permit you to be satisfied till I was fool 
enough to allow you to fttmish a parlour in such 
style ; because, forsooth,, you ifiust be upsides with 
your cousin, who is married to a man of substance, 
who can afford to give her anything she sets her 
heart upon ? ' 

* Oh, John, how can you speak so harshly 1 I am 
sure you can't have forgot that you were quite as 
angry when my cousin boasted over me, as I could 
be ; and how you said you were determined I should 
be upsides with her. It isn't fair to throw all the 
blame on me I' 

' Well, if I was provoked to say so at the time, 
you know well that if you had not h^ld at me day 
and night till I kept my promise, I would probably 
never have thought more of it ; and we never could 
have been brought into our present mess! But 
there's no use whining about it now. All we. can 
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do is to think how we can raise the wind to keep us 

in the meantime. So fetch the bottle, and some 

sugar and hot water; it is ill speaking oh such 

matters dry lipped. And though I said I couldn't 

eat, I didn't say I couldn't drink ; and I've much 

need to try aad drown care. Come, what are you 

about ?'— on seeing his wife hesitate ; — *make haste 

and produce the spirits; I know there is fully a 

bottle in the house. And what's this trumpery 

doing here?' he added, as he rose and went towards 

the table, on which lay the bonnet she had been 

trimming with some of Ellinor's cast-off things, 

wHch had been given to her sister and shared with 

her. * Some of your cursed finery that has helped 

to bring me to ruin ! You'll not pretend that ever 

I encouraged you in that sort of thing?' And 

seizing on the bonnet, he dashed it to the other side 

of the apartment. 

This speech, along with the order to produce 

the spirit-bottle, went like a knell to the wife's 

heart; for though, for some years after she had 

married him, there could not have been a more 

sober, steady man than John Kennedy, she could 

not conceal from herself that for some time past he 

was much altered in that respect; and the late 

hours he often now kept too plainly showed that he 

was in the habit of resorting to the public-house to 

' drown care,' as he expressed it, by that most ruin- 

8 
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0U8 of all expedients — an indulgence in the intoxi- 
cating cup. A consciousness that her own folly 
and extravagance had been the main cause of this 
deplorable change could not fail to increase the 
bitterness of her present feelings. Not that as yet 
he was anything of a confirmed drunkard, else he 
could hardly have ventured to challenge his wife to 
produce any grounds on which his employer could 
have had cause for dismissing him. But having 
often seen him lately in a half-maudlin state, and 
perceiving that even to-night he had been drinking, 
no wonder that her mind should be filled with 
gloomy apprehensions. Seeing, however, that in 
liis present mood any remonstrance would only 
furnish him with firesh grounds for reproach and 
recrimination, there was nothing for her but to obey; 
and with a heavy heart she rose and brought him 
what he wanted. 

In silence he proceeded to mix himself a tumbler; 
and having drank several glasses, he gradually be- 
came somewhat mollified. 

* This is what I call comfortable,' he said; * there's 
nothing like a good glass of grog for raising one's 
si)irits and driving away the blues. And now let 
us see if we can think of what we're to do in this 
pass. I've just been wondering, Bessy, if your sister 
would lend us as much as would settle that demand 
of Wilson's f I'm sure she must have laid by a power 
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of money ; for she doesn't spend much, and you 
know she's splendid wages in Mr Hamilton's. And 
then, as I paid the half of the account some time 
since, there's not such a heavy sum to make up 
after all.' 

His wife coloured and hesitated; but on his 
repeating the question in an impatient tone, there 
was nothing for her but to answer. * I really am 
not sure if she has as much laid by as we would 
require, though I know she has a little. And, at 
any rate, I fear I cannot ask her to lend me any- 
thing just now ; for, the truth is, we're not exactly 
on good terms at present — at least, I had some 
words with her the other day.' 

'Words! Then you have been quarrelling, I 
suppose ? What could set you upon that ? and at 
such a time too— when we would need to keep all 
the firiendfl we have !' 

*We didn't exactly quarrel, John; far from it; 
but, as I said, we had words ; and perhaps I was a 
little hasty — ^that's all.' 

* Oh, no doubt I — if there was blame, it would 
be yours, of course 1 But may I ask what you had 
*5 words" about?' 

* Well, m tell you how it happened,' replied the 
wife, making an effort to hide her annoyance at the 
imputation thus cast on her. * It seems that since 
Miss Hamilton (that's the master's sister, who is an 
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imcommon good, reUgious lady) has come to stay 
at Woodlands Miss Alice has taken a very serious 
turn. Some says if b owing to her aunt's advices ; 
some that she's been converted by the preaching of 
that yomig Mr Melville. But, at any rate, she's be- 
come very religious ; takes such pains in instructing 
the servants; assembles them all in the hall down- 
stairs of a Sunday evening, and reads the Scriptures 
and other good books to them ; — a great change, for 
Mary says there never used to be anything of the 
kind — only the master read them a sermon in the 
drawing-room that set them all asleep, for they 
couldn't understand a word of it. And this reading 
along with Miss Alice's good advices (for she often 
speaks very seriously to her), have made a great 
impression on Mary, and I think she's become very 
serious too. Well, the other day, when I had sent up 
our little Jessie and Tommy a message to their aunt, 
they were coming home through the garden, and 
Tommy was picking some gooseberries off a bush, 
when Jessie (you know she's very smart), hearing 
a footstep in the walk, told him to come away in 
case any of the ladies, saw him stealing the fruit. 
Well, it turned out to be Miss Hamilton, the master's 
sister ; and it seems she had overheard what Jessie 
said, and had asked her (for she always stops to 
notice the children since the day she took shelter 
here) if there was no one else she would be afraid 
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should see them stealing but the ladies ? Of course 
Jessie knew of nobody excepting the gardener, and 
she told her so. But Miss Hamilton meant God ; 
and as from that she came to question her " Who 
made her?" and all that sort of thing, the child let 
out that she had never heard of Him. And so it 
seems Miss Hamilton had been quite shocked at find- 
ing that a child of her age should never have been 
taught the like of that. I suppose she had told 
Miss AKce ; for she spoke very seriously, but very 
gently (she always does that) to Mary ; and said to 
her that it would be her duty to tell me the sin it 
was to be bringing up my children like heathens. 
Mary was sorely afironted ; and so was I for that 
matter, when she told me what had happened. And 
then she gave me such a serious advice, that though 
I felt all she said was quite just, my pride was up 
at the thought of a sister so much younger than 
myself taking it upon her to teach me ; and I got 
very hot, and told her I would not submit to any 
interference from her.' 

* You did very well of it 1 What business has 
she with the way you bring up your children ? 
But it's all along of those meddling gentry. It's 
all very well for them to instruct their own servants 
if they choose, but they've no right to interfere with 
other people I' 

*I don't know that, John; I'm sure it was 
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meant for the best by these ladies ; and Fm really 
ashamed they should know how we've neglected 
our poor children in that respect, for I feel we've 
committed a great sin. And indeed, to tell the 
truth, since Fve been hearing Mr Melville — ^he's 
such a serious, solemn preacher, that he's made me 
feel as I never did before what a great sinner I've 

been .' 

*He hasn't persuaded you to lay aside your 
finery for all that, it would appear!' interrupted 
the husband, with a sly glance at the fallen bonnet ; 
* for ril wager anything you were making up that 
trumpery to put on to church to-morrow. Come, 
Bessie, don't you be pretending that you're con- 
verted too, for that won't pass as long as I see 
you as much taken up with the vanities of the 
world as ever 1 But, really, I must confess I don't 
exactly feel quite easy under Mr Melville's preach- 
ing mysel£ He makes me think of my sins in a 
way Mr Wood never did. So, I'm not sorry that 
we've got our own minister home again, for I 
really don't relish being made to feel that way. 
But surely, if Mary's become so good, she should 
be the more likely to overlook any hasty word you 
may have said to her, and to lend you the money 
you want when she hears of your difficulties ; else 
I, for one, will have little faith in her being con- 
verted.' 
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* Well, I don't know that Mary has as much 
money, even if she should be willing to lend it ; 
and, at any rate, Tm sure she'll be quite surprised 
at hearing of onr difficulties, for I daresay she 
thought we were quite in comfortable circum- 
stances. And — ' she stopped short, for she could 
not bring herself to add, that she feared her sister 
on making such a discovery would think herself 
entitled to utter some reflections on her extrava- 
gance. But her husband did not let her pass so 
easily. 

* She must be a precious fool then ! ' he ex- 
claimed, * if she couldn't guess that a man with 
such an extravagant wife as I have, must be in 
difficulties I I wonder where she thought I was to 
get the money to pay all the fine things you are 
continually buying. And, as you're the one that 
has got me into this scrape, it is you that should 
help me out of it ; so you can try her at any rate, 
I suppose.' 

* Well, I may try ; ' replied his wife sullenly, for 
she was stung by his constant reflections on her 
extravagance, the more so that she felt they were 
well-merited ; * but I don't think I'll get a farthing 
from Mary ; and I can't help thinking you would 
have a better chance if you were to apply to your 
brother.' 

« Which brother ? • 
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*Yoi^ brbther, Robert, thafs steward in the 
Liverpool steamer. He must have made a deal of 
money and saved nearly the whole, as he has little 
or no outlay, and is very carefiil of spending what 
he makes.* 

* If he's careM of spending, he's as careful of 
lending. He's as hard as flint ; and too sharp at 
minding his own interest to have anything to lend 
even to help his brother at a pinch ! So Mary's 
your only chance after all.' 

As her objections to comply with his desire 
only brought down upon her head a torrent of in- 
vectives, to which the strength of the potations in 
which he was indulging gave fresh poignancy, she 
was glad at length to purchase something like peace 
by promising to apply to her sister for a loan in the 
beginning of the week. This promise partly molli- 
fied his anger ; and soon afterwards, stupified with 
the spirits he had drank, his head sunk on the table 
before him, and he fell sound asleep. 

The unhappy wife, after making several vain 
attempts to rouse him and get him to bed, at length 
retired to her own pillow, leaving him sitting where 
he was. But a multitude of conflicting and very 
painfiil thoughts kept her awake during the greater 
part oi the night. And the bright dawn of the 
peaceful Sabbath morning had long began to pene- 
trate the apartment — revealing, in its unwelcome 
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light, a sad picture of the direful efiecte of intoxi- 
cation, with all its accompaniments — ere sleep ennk 
down upon her aching eyelids, and at length 
brought a temporary oblivion of her various causes 
of sorrow and regret. 




A HAPPT CHANGE FOR ANOTHER OF THE FAMILT AT 
WOODLANDS. 

HE trees on tbe loch-side had assumed 
the rich and varied hues of autumn, and 
many of the occupants of the villas 
along its shores had already left them 
for their winter residences, when Miss 
Hamilton began to think of bidding 
adieu to her friends at Woodlands, and 
retnming to her own solitary home. 

Various events — though none of them, with 
one exception, of any particular moment — had 
taken place in the last few weeks of her sojourn. 
During that period Mr Melville had left hie tem- 
porary charge at Allonby, and returned to the 
superintendence of his own flock ; and, we venture 
to say that, so far from John Kennedy's getting 
almost any one to share in his satisfaction at his 
departure, the feeling of regret among the congre- 
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gation at losing his ministrations was almost uni- 
versal. Indeed, so much had he endeared himselt 
to almost every member of it, that when, on the 
last occasion of his occupying the pulpit, he ad- 
dressed to them a deeply touching, affectionate, 
and solemn farewell, many of them were affected to 
tears ; and all felt as if they were parting, not with 
a stranger, whom a few weeks before they had not 
known, but with a friend and brother, whom in 
this changing and uncertain world, they might 
never again hope to see. 

Nor was his ministry among them, short as it 
had been, without blessed and permanent fruits in 
many hearts. With some, indeed, the only impres- 
sion pi*oduced was one of transient admiration and 
intellectual enjoyment : the solemn truths he deli- 
vered with such spirit-stirring fervour and earnest- 
ness being to them * as a very lovely song of one 
that hath a pleasant voice, and can play well on an 
instrument;' proving, it is to be feared, in their 
experience, but *the savour of death imto death;' 
though happily in that of others — who received 
them in humble sincerity, and with a fervent wish 
to derive profit to their souls — they were * a savour 
of life unto life.' 

Among the latter was Mr Hamilton ; for though 
in his case the change was gradual, and only per- 
ceptible by its fruits, it soon became evident, to 
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the unspeakable happiness of his sister, that it was 
real and unmistakeable. Generous and kind-hearted 
he had always been; but now his benevolence 
flowed out in channels to which it had never before 
been directed ; and, evidently sensible, of his deep 
responsibility in the possession of ample means, his 
chief anxiety seemed to be to employ them in 
ministering to the wants and increasing the com- 
fortp of his less favoured fellow creatures. Feeling 
that he had been * forgiven much,' he * loved much ;' 
and this was one of the ways he took of testifying 
it. Added to this, a deep humility, united with a 
gentle seriousness, marked his demeanour; grow- 
ing reverence for sacred things was evinced by a 
strict attention to all the duties of religion; and 
family, worship, now felt to have been too long ne- 
glected, was commenced in his household. Ever 
kind-hearted and genial in his temper, he now en- 
" deared himself more and more to every member of 
his family by his amiabiUty and gentle loyingness. 
Such being the state of matters with him, the 
reader may be sm*e that the claims of poor Mrs 
Graham were neither overlooked nor forgotten. 
When AKce had given a simple and touching re- 
cital of all she had seen and heard on her visit to 
the Avidow, and was proceeding to state what she 
wished him to do for her, she was interrupted by 
his cordial expressions of satisfaction at the kindly 
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interest she had shown in going to inquire after 
her. 

' I am delighted, my dearest child/ he said, * to 
hear of your thus concerning yourself for the help- 
less and destitute ; and I will most gladly further 
your efforts to relieve her by any means in my 
power. . Let poor Mrs Graham have medical at- 
tendance, • wine, cordials— anything she requires ; 
and here is money— which I know my Alice will 
contrive to give her in the most delicate manner — 
to get whatever she may want;' and he took out 
bis pocket-book as he spoke. 

'Many thanks, my dearest father,' said Alice, 
gratefully; *I shall gladly use yOur generosity in 
her behalf. But it is not money she wishes, but 
purchasers, if they can possibly be had, for her 
poor husband's picfures, that, through their sale, 
she may obtain the means of living for herself and 
children. She shrinks from the thought of receiv- 
ing charity ; so I ventured to promise that my own 
dear, generous father would hot be behind in en- 
couraging her;' and she gave him the particulars 
of all that had passed between them on the subject. 

Mr Hamilton listened with the deepest interest, 
and tears of sympathy glistened in his eyes, as, 
taking a bank-note for £100 from his pocket-book, 
he placed it in his daughter's hands. * I commend 
her resolution, my dear,' he said, ' It is a noble 
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spirit that shrinkfi from incurring obKgation, as 
long as there is anything to give in exchange for 
money. Choose whichever of her pictures yon 
like ; and this will pay for them, till we see if we 
can find some other purchasers for her.' 

*0h, my dearest father! how shall I thank 
you !' exclaimed Alice, her eyes sparkling with joy, 
as she pressed his hand to her lips. ' This is more 
than I anticipated) even from you! How truly 
happy you make me in thus enabling me to lift a 
heavy load from the heart of this poor, suffering 
woman; and in affording me an opportunity of 
witnessing the happiness which I know your gene- 
rosity will bring her. God will bless and reward 
you for this!' And she turned away her head to 
hide the tears she could no longer repress. 

* I deserve no reward at His hands, my child,' 
replied her father, in a low voice of deep humility ; 
* for what have I that I have not received from 
Him ? I owe everything to His bounty ; and ought 
T not to consider myself privileged in being per- 
mitted to make any, even the smallest return ? 
And we know that '* He who hath pity on the poor 
lendeth to the Lord." ' This was the first intima- 
tion that Alice had of her father being * a changed 
man/ in the most essential sense of the term. 

We shall not attempt to describe all that took 
place in the house of Mrs Gmham, when Alice 
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hastened to tell her of her father's generosity, and 
to execute his commission. Several friends fol- 
lowed his example in purchasing some others of 
the collection ; so that a fand adequate to relieve 
the miind of the poor invalid from apprehension af 
absolute want was soon raised. And thus the la- 
bours of the poor father and husband — accomplished 
in sadness and despondency of heart -were, 
through the kindness of Providence, made the 
means of saving his wife and children from starva- 
tion I What he had * sown in tears,' they were 
thus enabled to * reap in joy/ 

By the assistance also of medical advice, which 
she was before unable to obtain, Mrs Graham's 
health speedily improved ; and strength and vigour, 
under skilful treatment, were slowly yet gradually 
restored to her paralysed limbs ; while air and ex- 
ercise, which she obtained through the kindness of 
Alice, who often gave her a drive in her own pony- 
phaeton, braced her nerves and cheered her spirits. 
And soon, also, *her soul prospered and was in 
health.' For Miss Hamilton, who often accom- 
panied her niece, in her own gentle and soothing 
way gradually directed her thoughts into a better 
channel, leading her to recognise the Hand that 
had smitten, and that alone could heal; bringing 
her in meek submission to say, * Good is the will of 
the Lord!' And all these blessed results owed 
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their origin to the quiet, gentle, loving agency of a 
young girl — ^herself a mere novice in the Christian 
life 1 May I not again say to all whom God has 
favoured with similar means and opportunities, *Qo 
thou, and do likewise I ' 

But, while two of the family at Woodlands were 
thus giving evidence that they had entered on the 
path that leads to life eternal; on other two of 
that home-circle no such change had taken place. 

Mrs Hamilton continued cold, impassive, and 
self-absorbed as ever ; EUinor only increasingly en- 
grossed with the pleasures and pursuits * of the 
world; and where their 'treasures were,' there 
* their hearts, were also ! ' 

About the beginning of September, Mr Mor- 
daunt's fiamily left their villa for his estate in 
England. And EUinor had hardly had time to con- 
gratulate herself on their early departure, as afford- 
ing her an opportunity for following up her supposed 
ascendency in the affections of Frank Martin, when 
to her excessive mortification, he too, along with 
his father and mother, set off for a tour on the Con- 
tinent. So completely, in consequence of this, did 
the neighbourhood lose its attractions for Ellinor, 
that, soon becoming anxious for a change of scene 
and new excitement, she joined her mother (who 
was also getting tired of the country for similar 
reasons) in urging her father to return to Glasgow. 
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But fortunately — for to him ae well as to Alice, 
the comparative quietness of those lovely shores 
now accorded with the altered state of their hearts 
and' feelings — ^a visit from his son, Arthur, furnished 
Mr Hamilton with a sufficient reason for recasting 
the importunities of his wife and eldest daughter, 
and afforded the greatest happiness to the rest of 
the family ; and the few weeks of their prolonged 
stay, spent in the society of one in every way so 
deserving of their love, proved to them the most 
delightfdl of the whole season. For Arthur's many 
engaging qualities could not fail to endear him to 
every one with whom he was brought into contact* 
To gentle, pleasing manners, he united a highly 
cultivated understanding, high principle and inte- 
grity ; and — ^better than all — a heart thoroughly im- 
bued with unostentatious, yet sincere piety. And 
now that his father's sentiments and his so com- 
pletely harmonized on this all-important subject^ 
the society of his «on possessed for the former 
greater charms than ever; and the change that 
had taken place both in him and his beloved sister 
Alice, afforded the young man the most heartfelt joy. 

His aunt, too, rejoiced. to hail in him a kindred 

spirit ; and an additional bond of union was their 

mutual admiration and esteem for Mr Melville; 

who, on his return from their neighbourhood, had 

expressed in the warmest terms his sense of the 

9 
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kindDess and attention be had received from his 
fitmily, and of the enjoyment he had experienced 
in their friendship and society. 

* And, which of our family did he think most of?' 
asked Tom, in his joking way; 'for I know one 
member of it in particular, on whom he made a 
very deep impression. I won't give names, for that 
wouldn't be fidr ;' he added, at the same time look- 
ing at Alice in a manner too significant to leave 
any doubt of his meaning, 'but I shall be. glad to 
hear that the impression was mutual.' 

' He seemed much pleased with all, but I heaxd 
him name no one in particular excepting aunt, of 
whom he spoke in terms of praise — perhaps too 
high for me to repeat, even to one so free from 
conceit as I am sure she is,' replied Arthur. ' It is 
perhaps well that he went no farther and made no 
invidious comparisons; else, possibly, you might 
have suffered by them, Tom;' he added, smiling. 

* I could have sworn it !' exclaimed Tom, trium- 
phantly. * I told the girls when she came amongst 
us that they had not the smallest chance of being 
admired as long as aunt was beside them: And 
now I see I was quite correct in foretelling that 
she would take the shine out of them entirely !' 

Mr Hamilton and Arthur joined his aunt in a 
hearty laugh at this characteristic sally of Tom's. 
A slight blush. and a kindly loving look at her 
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aunt evinced Alice's pleasure in hearing her praises; 
while a scornfdl toss of the head from EUinor 
seemed to express contempt for the verdict of a 
person so insignificant in her estimation ; even while 
her unmistakeable mortification showed that any 
one being admired above herself was a matter of 
no such indiflerence to her. 

During this time there occurred little to vary the 
monotony of her life, but an occasional interchange 
of dinner or evening parties with the families who 
still remained in the neighbourhood. There was 
sometimes too, a visit from Henry Seton,^ who fi-e- 
quently accompanied Tom from Glasgow of an 
evening and remained till the following day. And, 
embolidened by the absence of his rival in Ellinor s 
ajBfections, he seemed to lose somewhat of his timidity 
of manner, and to evince unmistakeable symptoms 
of deepening attachment to that capricious beauty. 

These visits were differently received by the 
various members of the family. Mr Hamilton, with 
whom the young man was a great favourite (both 
on his own account and that of hi« father, who had 
been his attached and intimate friend), and who, at 
any rate, was always hospitable and kind, invariably 
gave him a hearty welcome. His reception by 
Mrs Hamilton, again, was repelling; and the fair 
object of his affections sometimes affected indiffer- 
ence ; at others a degi-ee of appai'ent pleasure and 
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coquettisli encouragement. When Miss Hamilton 
saw the evident pleasure with which these doubtful 
indications of a feeling akin to his own were re- 
ceivedy she could not help trembling for the happi- 
ness of one whose amiable qualities had gained a 
deep interest for him in her heart ; and deplored 
ElHnbr's apparent want of principle in thus trifling 
with his affections — as she had too much reason to 
fear she was doing — when she evidently preferred 
another. 

After Arthur, amidst the regrets of all, had been 
compelled to return to the duties of his business, 
Mr Hamilton agreed to the wishes of his wife and 
elder daughter so far as to promise that before the 
end of October he would consent to the whole 
family's removal to Glasgow; and his sister inti- 
mated her intention of returning home at the same 
time. 

This resolution was, however, decidedly opposed 
by Alice and her father, to both of whom she had 
become more than ever endeared ; indeed, the warm 
mutual attachment that bound the aunt and niece 
together made the prospect of parting a very trying 
one. But Miss Hamilton continued firm in her 
resolution of proceeding home when they took their 
departure from Woodlands ; though she softened 
her refusal by a promise of returning, if spared, and 
spending the following summer with them. 
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*But why should you continue to reside in such 
a distant part of the country, dear aunt,' urged 
AKce, * so for from those who love you, and whom I 
hope you have learned to love too ? Why should 
you not — ^now that you have no tie to that dull, 
quiet village — ^fix you abode either in AUonby or 
Glasgow? I need not tell you how happy it would 
make us all if you were near us/ 

* Because, my love, I don't know that in either 
place I should be able to find society — apart from 
that of your own family — at all congenial to my 
very retired tastes and habits. And though Ashbum 
has lately become to me a sad and solitary place of 
residence, there are tender associations connected 
with it which still give it a lasting i iterest in my 
eyes. So I cannot bring myself to think of making 
any change at present. But one thing I may ven- 
ture to promise you, and that is, in the event of 
your settling in life, should you take up your abode 
in any place that suits me, I may come to live 
beside you ; for that would be the only motive that 
would induce me to leave a home which was for so 
many years a happy one.' 

* Would you, indeed, dear aimt I then I am sure 
I would be equally happy to have you near mel' 
said Alice, smiling and blushing; 'but my settling 
in life is at present a very remote prospect. Besides, 
it is just possible,' she added half-playfally, * that 
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my choice may be such as to diminish your very 
"Sattering desire to be near me.' 

• I cannot think so, my love. I am very snre my 
Alice is possessed of too much real principle ever to 
make a choice which her best friends would not 
sanction; so the chance of our being near each 
other will never be endangered in that way. In 
the meanwhile, we must rest contented with meet- 
ing for a few months every summer if God spares 
us.' 

And so they contented themselves with looking 
forward to yet spending some weeks together be^- 
fore the final departure of the family from Wood- 
lands ; little anticipating that a most unexpected 
event would delay Miss Hamilton's departure till 
some time after. Meanwhile, many a happy, social 
walk did aunt and niece enjoy together ; and many 
a visit of charity and benevolence did they pay 
to the cottages of the poor in the neighbourhood, 
carrying consolation to many a sorrowful one, and 
making the * widow and the fatherless to sing for 
joy,' while the * blessing of those who were ready 
to perish' came upon them. So that, when at 
length they left Woodlands for the season, they took 
with them the warm good wishes and blessings of 
many a gratefiil heart, which their qtdet, unosten- 
tatious kindness had been the me^^ns of lightening, 
encouraging, or comforting. 



CHAPTER XL 

A SUBPIttSE AND ITS RESULTS. 

HE whole family were seated at break- 
faet a few mominge after Mr Hamilton 
announced hie intention of remaining 
at Woodlands till the end of October. 
Tom was lounging over the newspaper 
of the day, which he generally appro- 
priated to himself at that hour ; wlien, 
with a look of extreme astonishment he exclaimed, 
'Halloa! here is something that will astound you 
all, or I'm mistaken — neither more nor less than the 
marriage of Frank Martin and Miss Mordaunt !' 
And be read aloud a notification of the event. 

To describe the effect of this announcement 
would be difficult. It affected each in a different 
manner ; for, while the faces of Mr Hamilton and 
Alice expressed only astonishment, Mrs Hamilton's 
exhibited an ei^ual share of dismay ; and tha 
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emotion of EUinor — ^the person whom the news 
most nearly concemed — ^was something qnite pain- 
ful to witness. Her face became deadlj pale, and, 
but for the strong restraint she evidently put npon 
her feelings, it seemed as if. she must have fainted. 
As she bent her head over the cup, to try if possible 
to conceal her face, her aunt, who could not help 
feeling for her evident distress, saw that the hand 
with which she raised it to her lips trembled so 
excessively that she seemed scarce able to hold it. 

It were vain to attempt to record the exclama- 
tions of surprise, questionings, and surmises that 
followed. No light could be thrown on the matter ; 
as the simple announcement of the marriage having 
taken place at Mr Mordaunt's property in the north 
of England, was all that at present could be known. 
Still less shall we try to describe EUinor's state of 
mind, when, after having sat as if in a painful 
dream, a silent, embarassed, and deeply mortified 
listener to all the "remarks that were made, she at 
last, on the dispersion of the breakfast party, 
escaped to her own apartment. 

Her feelings at this sudden and imexpected 
downfall of her ambitious hopes were bitter in pro- 
portion to the natural pride of her temper ; and 
they were aggravated by the deeply mortifying con- 
viction, which, in spite of all her efforts to dismiss 
it, would still force itself upon her thoughts, that 
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she — ^beautiful, wealthy, admired, as she was — 
shotdd thus have been made a mere tool in the 
hands of a man who had latterly seemed so devot- 
ed to her, in order to conceal his engagement to 
another I That his attentions to her of late were 
meant as a blind to the goBBips of the neighboniv 
hood, she could no longer doubt. And there was 
something inexpressibly galling to her high, proud 
spirit in the thought, that any one should have 
dared to use her thus — ^to trifle with her affections, 
to mock her with the seeming homage of a heart 
which was given to another! 

But all this time she never once reproached 
herself for having pursued a similar line of conduct 
with one whom in her secret heart she preferred ; 
as, but for his want of the istdventitious advan- 
tages of wealth and grandeur, which so dazzled 
her vain imagination, she would have all along ac- 
knowledged Henry Seton to be infinitely more de- 
serving of her love I 

Yet, notwithstanding of these sadly humiKating 
reflections, so strong a constraint did she succeed 
in putting on her feelings, that, when she joined the 
other ladies in their mid-day drive (for she would 
not on any account have exposed her state of mind 
by absenting herself from it), her manner was calm 
and collected as usual, and no trace of the violent 
emotion of the morning was visible, save in an in- 
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creajsed hauteur^ a repelling, almost defiant, look of 
Bcomful indifference when anything in the conver- 
Bation awakened a suspicion of approach to the 
subject in connection with which her pride and self- 
love had been so deeply wounded. Indeed, so 
effectually did she disguise her real state of mind 
Tinder an affectation of gaiety and lightness of heart, 
that those around her were almost deceived into 
the belief that they had been mistaken regarding 
the nature of her feelings towards young Martin. 
And amid her own bitter disappointment and morti- 
fication on the subject, it was some consolation to 
Mrs Hamilton to think that, after the first shock 
was over, her daughter had regained such a degree 
of composure as convinced her that he never had 
held the place in Ellin or's heart which she formerly 
suspected he did. 

From that day forth, as if by tacit agreement, 
the subject was avoided in Ellinor's presence by 
every member of the family. And the absence of 
many acquaintances who might have been likely 
to make it a matter of discussion, or rally her on 
the unexpected result of her flirtation, was a^vast 
relief to her, as she was thus spared much that 
would only have tended to aggravate the bitterness 
of her feelings. 

Aunt Margaret could not but observe that there 
was now a marked change in Henry Seton, whose 
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spirits seemed to rise and his hopes to revive. And 
this was no matter of surprise ; for Ellinor's manner 
towards him, instead of exhibiting that alternate 
mixture of encouragement and repellingness which 
it had formerly pained her to witness, was now all 
smiles and graciousness. The attachment he had 
long displayed for her seemed at last in a fair way 
of being reciprocated. So evident, indeed, appeared 
the probable result of this change of matters, that 
with her knowledge of the usual effect of a disap- 
pointment on a proud spirit like that of EUinor, . 
Miss Hamilton experienced little surprise when, on 
the day before the departure of the whole family from 
Woodlands, her brother urged her to change her 
plans, by saying they were soon to have a marriage 
amongst them, and that she surely never would 
refuse to remain till it was over ; and, in answer to 
her look of inquiry, he told her that EUinor was to 
become the wife of Henry Seton in the course of 
fiix weeks I 

Margaret expressed her cordial congratulations 
and good wishes. But even while she did so, there 
was a deep misgiving in her mind at hearing that 
Ellinor had thus rashly fixed her choice in a matter 
so momentous on one who, however amiable and 
loveable in himself, was, she feared, scarcely the 
man to make her happy as a partner in life, from 
not having the means of allowing her to indulge in 
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that style and splendour to which she had long; 
been accustomed, and which she evidently con- 
sidered essential to real enjoyment. And for this 
reason her aunt conld not help wondering — even 
while she made all allowance for the natural effect 
of her recent disappointment — that she ever conld 
have brought herself to accept him. 

Mr Hamilton seemed evidently to share in this 
feeling. For, while he accepted her congratula- 
tions — adding that * he did not know of any young 
fellow of whom he had a higher opinion than 
Henry Seton, nor any one on whom he would more 
gladly bestow a daughter of his ' — ^he acknowledged 
that he feared he was not exactly a suitable hus- 
band for EUinor ; as, owing to the high notions her 
extravagant upbringing (which he now deeply la^ 
mented) had given her, she was inclined to set an 
undue value on a degree of show and style which 
he was certain Seton never could afford. * And I now 
see,' he continued, ' that you, Margaret, formed only 
a just opinion when you said that it was injudicious 
in me to accustom my children to a style of Kving 
which it would be impossible for them to maintain 
when my fortune came to be divided amongst 
them. I only wish I may not yet have cause bit- 
terly to rue my folly, as far as ElUnor is concerned.' 

* Let us try to hope otherwise, dear William,* 
she replied, soothingly. * EUinor's choice may, after 
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all, turn out the best she could have made. For 
who knows but that, in the affection of a man so 
truly amiable, she may learn to prize the domestic 
happiness which his many endearing qualities will 
ensure above those vanities which she seems hitherto 
to have considered indispensable, and may thus be 
led the less to regret their absence ?' 

But her brother shook his head doubtfully. ' I 
wish I coidd only think so, Margaret,' he said; 
* but I cannot h^Ip dreading a very different result. 
And this conviction is strengthened by the belief 
that Ellinor has been influenced in making a choice 
so different from what any of us could have antici- 
pated almost, if not entirely, by the hope that 
though Henry Seton has at present nothing but 
the income he derives from a tolerable business, he 
may very soon succeed to the large fortime of an 
uncle whose heir he is supposed to be. At least I 
heard her urge this expectation in answer to the 
remonstrances of her mother, who, having set her 
heart on her favourite daughter's making some 
great and wealthy marriage, is violently opposed 
to what she considers her most imprudent choice.' 

* And do you think there is anything like a cer- 
tainty of Mr Seton's succeeding to this fortune?' 
asked Margaret. 

• I would say every chance, as he is imdoubtedly 
the nearest heir, and I believe a great favourite 
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with the old gentleman, were it not that 1 know 
the latter to be the most fickle and capricious of 
mortals. Besides, in a world so uncertain, I cannot 
help thinking it a sad mistake to count upon a for- 
tmie which can onlj be ours at the death of 
another; so many contingencies may prevent our 
ever enjoying it, even though we may be assured 
of its having been willed to us. At least,* he added 
with solemnity, *the new light in which I have 
lately come to view such matters has led me to 
this conclusion.* 

Margaret could not but approve the good sense 
and propriety of her brother's sentiments ;' and feel- 
ing that she could hold out no result to Ellinor's 
marriage different from that which her present 
temper and disposition gave him but too just grounds 
for dreading, she contented herself with saying, 
gently : * There is but one course open to us, then, 
dear William ; and that I am sure you will acknow- 
ledge to be the safest and best. Let us commit 
the case to Him who can " make all things work 
together for good to those who love Him;" and 
let us hope that He will, in His own time and way, 
lead EUinor to set her affections chiefly on those ob- 
jects which can alone ensure true happiness, both 
for this world and the next.' 

It was with feelings of a mixed nature that 
Margaret Hamilton, on the following dayj bade 
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adieu to the place where she had spent so many 
pleasant months, and become acquainted with her 
brother's family. Happy in proportion to the doubts 
she had felt when she first came amongst them, she 
lifted her heart in devout thankfulness to God that 
the result had proved so different firom what she 
had then anticipated. The thought of the blessed 
change that had taken place in the characters of 
two of its members, in a great measure reconciled 
her to the prospect of parting with them. And, as 
she gazed for the last time on the lovely scenery 
now become so familiar to her sight, the woods 
decked in the gorgeous colours of autumn, and the 
calm loch reposing beneath a soft gray October sky, 
she felt that though, in this world she might never 
more behold it in society so dear to her, she could 
nevertheless entertain the hope of an everlasting 
re-union amid scenes yet more beautiful. 

The following five or six weeks were fully occu- 
pied in preparations for the approaching marriage ; 
and it is scarcely necessary to add, that these, as far 
as Ellinor was concerned, were on the most elegant 
and costly scale. And no one, to have witnessed 
the animation with which she went about the pur- 
chase of wedding-dresses and ornaments, could have 
guessed that, under this outward show of high 
spirits, was concealed mortification and bitter dis-. 
appointment. 
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But if a pang of I'egret crossed her mind as she 
contrasted the gifts of her intended bridegroom with 
the more costly offerings which would have been 
hers if Frank Martin had filled his place, she tried 
to console herself with the thought that the fortune 
of Henry's uncle would ere long enable him to re- 
place them with others more suitable to her preten- 
sions. And she tried to hope that its possession 
would soon put it in her power to launch out in that 
style to which she had always aspired in the antici- 
pation of having a house of her own. This hope 
was encouraged by the old man's presenting his 
nephew with a very handsome piece of plate as a 
marriage gift ; and still farther, by his signifying his 
intentipn of being present at the wedding, notwith- 
standing that he had to travel from the very oppo- 
site, extremity of the coimtry. 

This, in Ellinor's opinion, being almost equivalent 
to declaring Henry his heir, her spirits rose to the 
highest pitch ; and she accordingly insisted on the 
former taking a house in one of the newest and 
most fashionable suburbs, and iumishing it in a 
manner much more consistent with her taste than 
with his circumstances. And all scruples on his 
part she silenced by declaring her conviction that 
he would soon, by his imcle's death (which in the 
course of nature must take place at no very distant 
period), find himself in possession of a fortune more 
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than adequate to support such an establishment. 

Poor Henry at first tried to remonstrate, urging the 

prudence of their beginning their housekeeping in 

plainer style, instead of thus involving themselves 

in so much expense on the &ith of ' expectations * 

which might possibly never be realised. But Ellinor, 

in her own insinuating way, soon succeeded in over- 

I coming all his objections ; and deeply in love as he 

i was, finding it impossible to deny her anything on 

I which she set her heart, he yielded, against his own 

better judgment. 

And thus, without one thought of the solemn 
I nature of the ties she was about to form,' and of the 

deep responsibiUty attending the duties on which 
she was entering, did Ellinor, on the day of the 
marriage, in the pride of youth and beauty, deck- 
ed in the most becoming and costly bridal attire, 
and surrounded by a brilliant and admiring group 
of friends and relatives, take upon her these solemn 
vows I Thus bestowing her hand on one to whom 
she had only given such a share of her affections as 
she could spare from the pomps and vanities of life ; 
tho^e pomps and vanities which she could only now 
hope to possess on the remote contingency of a for- 
tune to be enjoyed at the death of another! 

A few days afterwards. Miss Hamilton, with a 
view to avoid the festivities which would ensue on 
the return of the young couple from their bridal 

10 
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tour, bade adieu to her brother's family, and went 
baok to her eohtary home. 

And our narratiTe also takes leave of them for 
a little, to attend to the fortunes of others whom in 
its oonrw we have iatrodaced to oor readeia. 




CHAPTER XII. 




BAD COUNSELS FOR JOHN EENNEDT. 

T 80 happened, when John Kennedy was in 
the midst of perplexity, in consequence 
of his employer's determination to with- 
hold his wages till the debt to him should 
be discharged, that an opening occurred 
which he declared * just the thing to suit 
him,' if he could only secure funds to 
enable l^im to take advantage of it. 

This was an oflfer by a grocer's widow in AUonby 
to dispose of the good- will of a business carried on 
for many years by her deceased husband ; and as 
she was really anxious to get rid of it, from failing 
health and other reasons, it was supposed that she 
would be satisfied with moderate terms. 

To the extreme surprise of the gossips 6i 
Allonby, many of whom shrewdly suspected that he 
was far from being in a position to make an offer 

IM 
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for it, it wHB actually opened iq the course of 
a few weeks' by John Kennedy, with a tolerable 
stock of groceries, and with apparently sanguine 
expectations of making *a good thing of it,* by 
putting his wife in to manage the business, while 
he- continued in Mr Wilson's employment during 
the day. 

How this had been accomplished was a puzzle 
to every one ; and, indeed, it was long before John 
himself could devise a plan by which he might effect 
his object ; for to obtain ' cash ' he found quite im- 
possible. But unwilling to let slip the chance it 
seemed to offer, he at length fell upon the plan of 
asking the widow to let him have the business on 
receiving a written promise of paying her a yearly 
sum from the profits. And on receiving this, not 
fisving Leard of his embarrassments, she was simple 
enough to agree to his request. 

One part of his debt — ^the sum he owed to his 
employer, Mr Wilson — ^he had, however, been able 
to discharge, his wife having induced her sister to 
advance part of the money ; and he, contrary to all 
expectations, had succeeded in getting the rest from 
his brother, on a promise of immediate payment 
when the ftirniture should be sold. This proinise 
formed an unanswerable argument with his wife 
when she remonstrated against his disposing of it ; 
fur the idea of bringing that furniture on which she 
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prided herself so much to a public sale, was one ex- 
taremely mortifying to her feelings. 

As it brought a very small sum of money — 
little more, indeed, than what Kennedy owed his 
brother, — that .which his wife had borrowed from 
her sister remained unpaid ; so that they began 
business under the sad disadvantage o£ being much 
embarrassed with private debts. And in such 
circumstances, it would have required a greater 
amount of prudence and circumspection than either 
of them -possessed to extricate themselves from this 
unpleasant position, stfll more to make anything out 
of the new concern. Besides, as Mrs Kennedy had 
long been far from popular in Allonby, on accoimt 
of her pride, and the * upsetting airs ' she was alleged 
to give herself, and as her husband was little re- 
epected owing to his increasingly unsteady habits, 
the * good-will of the business ' proved in the long 
run but a mockery. Having no desire to encourage 
them, most of the former customers transferred their 
patronage to parties, in their opinion, more deserv- 
ing of it ; so that instead of matters improving with 
the Kennedys in consequence of the step they had 
taken, in the course of a few months thev found 
themselves more hopelessly embarrassed than before. 
And this disappointment had only the effect of 
augmenting the evils in which the unhappy couple 
were already involved. For, in order * to drown 
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care,* as he said, John's visits to the tavern became 
more frequent than ever. His wife, too, persevered 
in incurring fresh debt to gratify her foolish passion 
for fine clothes, meeting her husband's remonstrances 
with what she thought an unanswerable argument 
in her own fitvour, namely — ^that * if the business 
furnished him with the means of indulging at the 
public-house, there must surely be enough to pay 
her debts also/ 

In this extremity, driven to desperation, Kennedy 
bethought himself of applying for advice to his 
brother, in the hope that the latter, being a shrewd 
fellow, might be able to suggest some means of 
extricating him from his difficulties. And he was 
not disappointed ; though the plan he proposed ap- 
peared at first not a little startling. 

* Well, John,' was his reply, after he had heard 
his statement ; ' I must confess you are rather in a 
fix ; but since you have asked my advice, I'll put 
you on a plan which is becoming rather fashion- 
able now-a-days ; and if it prospers with others who 
have tried it, I don't see why you shouldn't find it 
answer your turn too/ And he proceeded to sug- 
gest the expedient of ordering goods from different 
parties in Glasgow, ostensibly for the shop in Allon- 
by, paying them with bills at a long date, and trans- 
ferring them to his hands to be sold in Liverpool ; 
* where they may easily be disposed of at a good 
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profit/ he concluded; 'whereas in Allonby, in the 
unpromising state of your business, you might 
never get rid of them at all. The proceeds, of 
course, I would deliver to you regularly. And 
if, at the stipulated time, you find yourself in a 
position to pay your creditors in Glasgow-^good 
and well ; if not, what should hinder you to make " a 
moonlight fiitting " to some of the colonies, where 
you could start anew in any line you thought fit?' 

*But I can't see, Robert, how I would ever 
better myself much in that way. Besides, if I were 
to take the proceeds of your ventures for me in 
Liverpool to carry me abroad, instead of paying my 
debts, what would that be but the very height of 
dishonesty ?' asked his brother^ 

* Pooh, nonsense ! Nobody thinks of the like of 
that now-a-days I And I can tell you that, if you 
want to get on in the present state of the world, 
you must learn to lay aside all such over-strict 
notions. Why man, don't you know that many 
of our first mercantile men carry on their business 
on this system, or something very like it? "Buy 
cheap, and sell dear;" and "never mind paying 
debts," is the way with the generality of people ; 
and even some of your religious professors are 
ready enough to wink at means of making money, 
that a green-hand like you would be apt to pro- 
noimce " dishonest." ' 
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*Bnt, even if I could get over the notion of 
what you advise being dishonest,' replied the more 
timid John (*and I don't see why I shouldn't, as 
you say some religious folks don't trouble their 
heads with such scruples) ; who do you think would 
trust me— a man without capital, and dealing in 
my small way — with their goods upon credit.' 

* Nonsense, man I Nothing venture, nothing have! 
I teU you again, itere's no such thing as getting 
on in this world unless you put a bold face on such 
matters. Why man, haven't we all seen fellows 
who had never a shilling to bless themselves with, 
going about here and there and everywhere, and 
ordering goods right and left, as if they had ten 
thousand pounds to their credit in the bank ? And 
I would like to know what should hinder you to do 
the same? Besides, are you not known to have 
purchased, the. good- will of old Cameron's business 
— a man who bought and sold with the best, and 
whose credit w^,s as good as the bank — and is not 
that sufficient guarantee for anybody ? And then, 
you can order a little at a ti..e from different 
parties, to avoid suspicion; and in a large place 
like Glasgow there'll be no remarks made, as 
they're not likely to be comparing notes about 
you.' 

Much more to the same import did the artful 
Robert bring forward to induce his brother to 
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accede to his proposal. And, as John's scruples 
arose much more from a dread of evil consequences 
to himself than from any reluctance to engage in a 
questionable transaction, instead of answering as 
he should have done, that the practice of others 
was no rule for his conduct, his sUght objections 
were soon overcome, and he agreed to act accord- 
ing to this advice. 

The dealers in Glasgow were found much more 
ready to meet his orders than he expected; and, 
accordingly, successive supplies of goods were ob- 
tained from various quarters, the greater part of 
which were regularly transferred to hiis brother to 
be disposed of in the Liverpool markets. As may 
be supposed, these proceedings soon gave rise to 
a good deal of speculation among the neighbours, 
who could not fail to notice the frequent arrivals of 
goods at Kennedy's shop. And, as the customera — '• 
few and far between as they had become — had 
often occasion to remark, that the quantity of goods 
exposed for sale was by no means commensurate 
with the extent of these arrivals, this of course 
furnished a fertile subject for gossip in so smdll a 
community. 

Meanwhile, the deteriorating effects of this 
system of dishonesty, together with his increasing- 
ly unsteady habits, began to be but too visible in 
Kennedy's conduct and general deportment, it being 
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a rare thing now to see him sober after work-hourB, 
and his former respectable, and even prepossessing 
looks, were succeeded by a slovenly squalid appear- 
ance, and an evident shrinking from meeting the 
eyes of his neighbours, as if he had something on 
his conscience which he wished to conceal'; for his 
timid disposition and consciousness of a departure 
from moral rectitude combined to render him but a 
poor dissembler. Then, on the Sabbath, instead of 
accompanying his wife to church as formerly, he 
might now be seen lounging about the shore in his 
work-day clothes, with a pipe in his mouth. And, in 
answer to her remonstrances, he would tell her that 
' he saw no use in going to hear sermons that could 
do him no good, when his mind was so frdl of his diffi- 
culties that he could think of nothing else though 
he were in church I' Adding, 'I would like to 
know what it is that takes you to church, unless it 
is to show your fine clothes ? So, as Fve no fine 
clothes to show, I prefer staying at home/ 

But this state of matters could not long continue. 
Accordingly, the evil consequences of his dissipated 
habits soon told in sad earnest on the unfortunate 
John Kennedy, in a way he had little anticipated. 
For his employer, Mr Wilson, who had long remon- 
strated with him on his unsteadiness, and often 
threatened to turn him o% if there was not a com- 
plete change in his conduct — ^feeling, indeed, that 
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nothing would have induced liim to overlook his 
repeated absence and neglect of work, but the cir- 
cumstance of his being a really clever workman— 
at length put his threat into execution, in conse- 
quence of losing a very good customer by Kennedy 
having, through intoxication, forgot to give an im- 
portant order which had been entrusted to him. 

This result of his infatuated conduct, if it did 
not awaken him to a sense of his sin and lead him 
to repentance and reformation, at least produced a 
feeling of remorse for the misery into which he felt 
it must phmge himself and his family; and the 
prospect of starvation for them all at length roused 
him to think of the necessity of trying to get em- 
ployment somewhere else. At length, by his wife's 
advice, he determined to apply to Mr Johnston, an 
old employer in Glasgow, with whom he had worked 
for several years ; intending, if he consented to take 
him on again, to leave the whole charge'of the shop 
to her till he could get it off his hands ; a matter 
which, conaidermg how greatly the bufliness had 
fallen off under his management, seemed extremely 
doubtful. 

This resolution was not adopted, however, with- 
out many misgivings as to the probability of success 
in his application ; for, as Mr Johnston was an ex- 
tremely correct-thinking and strict man, he could 
not but fear that, if he had obtained a hint of his 
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unsteady habits, bis chance was snaall in the ex- 
treme. And, after he had carefiillj washed, shaved, 
and dressed himself in the. only decent suit of clothes 
which had escaped the pawnshop, these misgivings 
increased, when his looking-glass told him, that not- 
withstanding all the pains he had taken, unmistake- 
able signs of his late course of life were but too visi- 
ble in his haggard face and whole appearance. ' 

But there was no alternative; his case was 
desperate, as he had never got one farthing from 
his brother on account of the goods which he had 
obtained on credit and consigned to his charge. 
And, as any application he made to him was always 
met by the reply, that * money was not so quickly 
obtained as he seemed to think ; that he mtist be 
aware, if he took credit he must give it in return ; 
and that he must learn to have patience;* and 
much more to the same purport, — ^he began to fear 
there was Kttle chance of his making anything of 
that questionable transaction. He therefore resolved 
to follow out his intention of applying to Mr John- 
ston at all hazards ; trusting that as he was at the 
head of a very extensive business and often wanted 
extra hands, he might, in consideration of his being 
a good workman, be disposed to overlook other ob- 
jections and employ him. 




CHAPTER XIII. 

THE WAT OF TBANSOBESSOBS IS HARD. 

HEN John Kennedy reached hie destina- 
tion, it seemed as if he had chosen an 
unlucky time for his visit ; for he found 
Mr Johnston in his hack shop, engaged, 
as he told him,' in some very important 
buBiaess with a stranger gentleman 
who was present. Account-books and 
ledgers were spread before them on a writing-tahle, 
on which also lay a quantity of sovereigns. He 
desired John Kennedy to take a seat, saying that 
he would attend to him as soon as possible ; and 
that individual could not help sighing aa he aur- 
Teyed the glittering coin, and wishing that part of 
the treasure could be transferred to his own pocket. 
' Just £80,' said Mr Johnston, when he had care- 
fully counted the gold over more than once. Then, 
as hifi -visitor took his leave soon afterwards, he 
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turned to Jolm, and, while gathering np the money, 
he asked, * Well, Kennedy, and what brings you to 
Glasgow to-day ? It's not a holiday with you, is it?* 

John did not exactly like the curtness of his 
maimer, and with a considerable degree of confusion 
in his own, he stammered out that * he had come to 
Bee if his old master could give him employment.' 

'Employment! Why, what's the meaning of 
that ? ' asked Mr Johnston, quickly. * Has Mr Wilson 
noworkforyon? I he^ he's driving a good busi- 
ness, and I never doubted that he would have had 
plenty for all his hands, more especially for a good 
workman like yourself Kennedy.' 

Of course, this question increased Kennedy's con- 
fusion; and feeling at a loss how to explain matters 
without telling Mr Johnston what he wished above 
all things to conceal, he was hesitating what reply 
to make, when the latter again broke in with, 
*Why, what's the reason of yom: hesitation? It 
makes me fear that the reports I have been hearing 
of you lately are but too true. Tell the truth, 
John. Has Mr Wilson dismissed you on account of 
your unsteady habits ?' 

John coloured, and for a moment he meditated 
a denial ; but seeing there would be no use in at- 
tempting to deceive so shrewd a man as Mr John- 
ston, he tried to soften matters by saying — * Well, 
sir, I'll not deny but I've been foolish a bit ; but at 
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the same time, there was an unfortunate mistake 

about — and Mr Wilson was hasty — and . But 

if you were taking me on 1 might — • — .' He stopped, 
not knowing what to say. 

But Mr Johnston shook his head, ' There's no 
use in attempting to deceive me, John,' he said, * I 
see quite well how it has been. Mr Wilson never 
would have dismissed you for a mistake if there 
hadn't been something more serious. And, as to 
your making any rash promises to induce me to 
take you on, if you're given to that sort of thing, I 
think it better to tell you at once that I've laid 
down a rule that nothing can alter : I'll employ no 
man that isn't stictly sober.' 

' Well, sir, in that case, I'm afraid my errand is 
a vain one, as I daren't say that Fm that now. And 
as you'll not trust my promises of trying to give up 
my bad habits, I see there is nothing to look to but 
starvation for myself and family ; for, if you won't 
take me on that knows me, it is not likely that a 
stranger will.' And with a look bordering on de- 
spair, he rose, and resumed his hat. 

Mr Johnston appeared to relent, as he marked 
his despairing looks,- and detained him by saying: 
*Sit down, John, for a minute. I haven't much 
time just at present ; but still, as I'm very sorry for 
you, knowing you to have been a good workman, 
I'm willing to think the matter over and see if there 
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is anything I can do for you. Though, as to taking 
you on myseli^ that is out of the question, as IVe 
had too much experience in that way to put faith 
in the promises of a man whio is ^ven to drink. 
Still, if .' 

At that moment, he was interrupted by the en- 
trance of a lad who was in charge of the shop, an- 
nouncing that he was wanted at his own house on 
particular business. 

Mr Johnston rose, and, opening a drawer of his 
writing-table, locked the sovereigns into it. Then 
putting the key in his pocket, he took his hat, and 
saying to John, * As it is not likely 111 be detained 
long, you'd better — since you're here at.any rate — 
just sit down 5 and on my way home FU turn the 
matter over in my mind, and 'see if I can think of 
anything for you.' And he handed him a newspaper, 
saying he might look over it till he came back. 

When John Kennedy was thus left alone, the 
newspaper which "Mr Johnston had given him was 
allowed to remain lying unheeded, for his whole 
mind was engrossed with something very different 
— namely, the thought of the money which he had 
seen locked up in the drawer before him. And the 
covetous feeling that the sight had first excited 
soon grew to an almost' irrepressible desire to get 
possession of it ; so much so, indeed, that but for 
the obstacle which the lock interposed between 
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him and the object of his desire, he woTild not have 
lost a moment in securing it. 
I This state of mind was arrived at aknost simul- 

taneously with the departure of Mr Johnston ; any 
scruples that he might formerly have felt regarding 
the sinfulness- of the desire that occupied his mind 
being entirely overcome by a recollection of his 
brother's sophistry, which had been the means, but 
a few months previously, of undermining any slight 
degree of principle he possessed, . For the latter 
had convinced him, that as the great majority of 
the world was dishonest, thereibre there could not 
be any great harm in it. And in aid of this came 
the thought of his own wretched, almost hoplesa 
condition, aggravated by his just having found that 
his intemperate habits had put an end to all hope 
of obtaining employment, and consequently to his 
chance of ever being able to meet the overwhelm- 
ing claims of his creditors. These reflections at once 
rendered him an easy prey to the suggestions of 
his own evil head;. 

Then came a recollection of what his brother 
had hinted about 'a moonlight flitting' to some 
distant colony. And, convinced on a review of his 
desperate circumstances that such was his only al- 
ternative, yet seeing no means of accomplishing it, 
imless he could get money in some way or other, 

any hesitation he might otherwise have felt on the 

11 
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score of danger was overcome, and he determined 
to get the drawer opened. 

Accordingly he began searching about the room 
to discover some implement with which to effect, his 
purpose, but was unsuccessful ; nothing at all likely 
could be found. Muttering a curse over his dis- 
appointment, he was about to abandon the effort 
as hopeless, when he suddenly remembered that he 
usually carried a chisel in one of his pockets. With 
trembling eagerness, he proceeded to turn them 
out successively ; and to his great joy, in the very 
last he searched, he found what he wanted I 

Withnervous haste he advanced to the drawer. 
It was a fearful venture ; for he could not rid him- 
self of the dread, that by the return of Mr Johnston, 
or the entrance of some one else, he might be 
detected in the very act. But, feeling that every 
moment added to the risk of detection, with des- 
perate resolution he inserted the chisel into the edge 
of the lock, which instantly yielding, the drawer 
was opened, his hand was plunged in, and the covet- 
ed gold was his 1 

All this was but the work of a moment ; yet, no 
sooner was it accomplished than the wretched man 
began to repent of his deed I not on account of its 
sin£ulness, but because of the dread of its conse- 
quences to himself. These — entirely overlooked 
before — now flashed on his mind with startling 
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distinctness. Determined, however, at all hazards 
to make his escape with his booty, he proceeded to 
open the door. 

But just as his hand was on the lock, the sound 
of voices in the front shop arrested him, and in 
deadly terror lest they should announce Mr John- 

» * 

iton's return, he shrank back. But, as the sound 
was not followed by the entrance of the dreaded 
visitor, he took courage to open the door ; and was 
infinitely relieved to find that the voices were those 
of some customers who were looking at certain 
articles of furniture. Seeing the lad who was in 
charge of the shop so engaged, John told him in a 
voice which he in vain strove to render firm, that 
as he remembered a small piece of business he had 
to attend to in the city, he would go about it 
directly ; and desired him to tell Mr John&ton that 
he would call again before he left. 

When once he got into the open street and 
found himself in a measure lost among the crowds 
thronging the busy thoroughfare, for a minute or 
two he experienced an indescribable sense of relief 
at having so far escaped the risk of immediate detec- 
tion. But now arose the question — ^how was he to 
evade discovery till he could make arrangements 
for leaving the country? Though by no means 
very quick- wittted, it at once occurred to him that 
to return honle would be certain ruin, as he would 
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j>e traced there and his house searched. To remain 
in Glasgow would be equally hazardous, as the city 
police would soon track him out ; and then how to 
leave it was the next difficulty ; as to be seen in a 
railway carriage or steamer might afford a clue to 
his detection. 

Poor wretched man! How thankfully would 
John Kennedy now have resigned the money for 
which he had plimged his soul into guilt, and de- 
prived himself of the slight amount of peace of mind 
which remained to him while he was innocent of 
absolute crime, if by giving it up- he could have 
undone the work of the last half-hour, and escaped 
the dread of what he felt almost certain must follow ! 
But it was too late to think of all that now ; — ^he 
must stir up all his energies to try and escape de- 
tection and punishment. And, feeling that he must 
get out of Glasgow, he determined to walk to a 
seaport town upwards of twenty miles down the 
river — where, fortunately, his brother was now in 
lodgings-— (the steamer in which he was steward 
being under repair in one of its docks) and ask his 
advice in the present dilerama. For he calculated 
he would reach his destination about night-fall, and 
so get speech of the latter, without being seen or 
recognised by any one else. 

■ Trembling and starting at every sound, which 
ids terrified imagination converted into a signal of 
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pursuit, the miserable man hnrried through the 
carowded thoroughfares till he got clear of the city ; 
and then he turned into the most secluded by-road 
he could think of, in case of meeting anyone to 
whom he was known. Before he had proceeded 
many miles on his way he began to feel the cravings 
of hunger, for he had not tasted food since he left 
home at eight in the morning ; but the dread of 
discovery prevented him from yielding to them, lest 
even the simple act of asking a drink of milk or a 
piece of bread at any of the cottages he passed 
might lead to his being afterwards traced. So, 
faint and weary as he soon became, he had just to 
make up bis mind to encounter a journey on foot 
of more than twenty miles, without the hope of rest 
or refreshment. Poor John ! already was he be- 
ginning to reap the bitter fruits of his rash act, and 
to experience that * the way of transgressors is hard ' 
indeed I 

And 90, leaving him to his most miserable reflec- 
tions, and no less miserable anticipations, while he 
pursues his solitary way, we shall return to his wife, 
who is naturally experiencing much painftil anxiety 
regarding the result of his visit to Mr Johnston. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

A MIDNIGHT PLIOHT. 

poor Mre Kennedy tlie day had been a 
very miserable one. Long and weaiy 
bad seemed the hours of her husband's 
absence; and painful grew her sus- 
pense as the time approached when she 
looked for his return. For she could 
not but have her misgivings about bis 
reception by bis former master, who, even if he had 
heard nothing ol bis unsteady habits, might guess 
from his disinissal from Mr Wilson's employment 
that all was not right with bim. 

Even should he have succeeded in obtaining 
work, the question would force itself upon her 
mind — what the bettei' was she likely to be for 
that? for since be had become so addicted to 
drinking she bad no dependence on any of his 
wages ever reaching her. Then came thoughts of 
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the overwhelming amount of debt in which they 
Were involved, and of her husband's nefarious trans- 
actioDS through the agency of his brother, with the 
nature of which she was but too well acquainted. 

And then — more dreadful than ^11 — the reflec- 
tion that, to her own folly and extravagance might 
justly be traced the first steps in that downward 
course which had ended by plunging them (once a 
happy, contented, and loving couple) into such in- 
extricable difficulties and consequent misery; and 
how ardently did she wish now, when it was too 
late, that these first fatal steps had never been 
taken, and that she had learnt in time to be ' con- 
tent with such things as she had,' in the humble 
fi(phere in which Providence had cast her lot. 

Nothing had occurred to break the monotony 
of the day or to interrupt this painful train of re- 
flection. Of customers to the shop — always * few 
and far between' — there had been none; and a 
short. visit from her sister had brought h^r little 
satisfaction. For, though Mary was kind and affec- 
tionate as ever, she never could see her without 
remembering that there was much in her conduct 
of which she -could not approve; and thinking of 
the sum of money that had been borrowed fi-om 
her, which there now seemed no chance of ever 
repaying. 

When, after the arrival of the latest train from 
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Glasgow, her husband did not make his appear- 
ance, she felt little surprise ; for she concluded he 
had gone to pay a visit to one of his favourite 
haunts before returning home. But this conviction 
cauBed her a new pang, as his not hastening to set 
her mind at rest awakened the dread that his 
errand had been unsuccessful. As the twilight 
deepened into night (for the days were shortening, 
it now being the latter end of August) there was 
still no appearance of his coming. And having 
put her children to bed, she sat down in the dark- 
ness by the window of her room, and remained 
there till every sound in the street had long been 
hushed ; till the hours of ten *and eleven had suc- 
cessively tolled from the church steeples ; till the 
twinkling lights in the houses along the bay had 
all been extinguished ; till the broad harvest moon 
had risen, sUvering with its beams the tranquil 
waters of the firth, and, as it climbed higher in the 
clear blue sky, sending a long line of quivering 
light across its ample bosom. 

Often amid her sorrows and anxieties had poor 
Mrs Kennedy felt her mind soothed in gazing on 
that lovely scene ; for, with a refinement of taste 
somewhat superior to her station, she had ever ap- 
preciated the beauties of natural scenery. And 
now, as she gazed through her fast falling tears at 
the lovely and familiar view, thoughts of her early 
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home, of the dear parents now sleeping in the dust, 
and of the lessons of her childhood — so long ne- 
glected or forgotten— mingled with her other mi^ 
serable reflections, and vainly she wished that she 
could again become the same happy being that she 
was before she left it 1 

At length, worn ont with anxiety and watch- 
ing, almost despairing of her husband's reton home 
that night, she locked the honse-door, and without 
imdressing, threw herself upon her bed, thinking 
that if he should come she woTild easily hear him, 
as she was very unlikely to sleep. 

Contrary to her expectations, however, it was 
not long till she fell into a profound slumber, from 
which she was awakened by a repeated low knock 
at her window. Concluding that John must have 
returned, and not having been able to gain admit- 
tance by the door, had taken this way of announc- 
ing his presence, she rose hastily and went to the 
window. 

In the clear moonlight stood a man, whom she 
saw at one glance was not her husband, but his 
brother; and, alarmed lest anything should have 
befallen the former, she opened the window, and in 
a low and faltering voice asked — * If anything was 
wrong?' 

' Open the house-door and let me in, and I'll 
tell you all about it; I cannot say anything her^ 
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in case of being overheard;' was the whispered 
reply. And more alarmed than ever, the imhappy 
wife hastened to unlock the door. 

* You must get yourself and your children ready 
to come away with me without a moment's delay,' 
said Robert, as he entered, without giving his sis- 
ter-in-law time to repeat her question about\her 
husband. 

* Where ? For what purpose ? At this time of 
night ?' she asked, in breathless alarm and astonish- 
ment. *0h, Robert, don't keep me in suspense !' she 
Udded, observing him hesitate ; * tell me what has 
happened V 

* You will know all soon enough?' he replied, 
gruffly. * In the meantime, I beg you will not lose 
a moment in doing as I— or rather as your husband 
desires; 

' My husband I then it is by his orders you are 
come to take me with you ? Oh, Robert, tell me 
at once, is he well and safe ? And if he is, why 
does he not come hifnself ?' 

' Well enough for the present ; but as to safe — 
I won't promise for his being so long, unless you 
make greater haste than you are doing. And as 
for his not coming himself — you will learn the 
reason of that soon enough.' 

*Then, where is hie? Before I prepare' to ac- 
company you, I must know that.* 
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* He's out in a boat there waiting for you ; we 
crossed just now from the other side of the river.' 

' And why then, has he not come on shore along 
with you?' asked the poor wife, in increasing alarm. 

* Well, since you will have it, he daren't, come 
on shore in case of being seen, as he has done to- 
day what has probably set the officers of justice 
upoa his track by this time ; indeed, I'm surprised 
they've not been here yet. And as they may arrive 
at any moment, I advised him to keep by the boat. 
When once we get you and the children in, we'll 
row down the river, and I'll put you out in the 
neighbourhood of some out-of-the-way seaport, where 
you may chance upon some sort of vessel to take 
you to England ; and from that, you may get a ship 
for Australia, where John means to go if he can 
manage to escape. It's his only chance now, and I 
think my plan is a good one. So now, I hope you'll 
see the necessity of losing no time, since he would 
insist on my coming for you. If he had been guided 
by my advice he would have escaped himself with- 
out waiting to be cumbered with wife — or children 
either.' 

Poor Mrs Kennedy stood listening to this harsh, 
unfeeling speech in mingled dismay and bewilder- 
ment ; the sound, but scarce the sense of what her 
brother-in-law said, reaching her ears. At length, 
putting her hand to her forehead, as if to collect 
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her ideas, flhe exclaimed — * This is all very dreadful; 
but I scarcely understand you ; I can t take it in; 
The officers of justice — ^and to set oflf for Australia 
without one moment's warning— I cannot make up 
my mind to go unless ^ 

*Then stay where you are, and take the chance 
of beggary and disgrace!' interrupted Robert im- 
patiently ; * for even if your husband makes good 
his escape, that's all you've to expect if you remain 
behind him. And if he's caught, as he's most likely 
to be, if you keep him waiting any longer, then 
bell be tried for his fine work of yesterday, and 
sent across seas free of expense to himself, which, 
perhaps, you'd like better.' And in confirmation 
of what he said, he proceeded to relate in a few 
words all the particulars with vhich the reader is 
already acquainted. 

When he had done speaking, his poor sister-in- 
law, completely overwhelmed at the full discovery 
of her husband's guilt, sank on a chair, and covering 
Itter face with her hands, sobbed aloud in the bitterest 
distress. *0h, that it should ever have come to 
this !' she at length exclaimed, in accents of despair. 
* I knew since John had taken to these sad drinking 
ways, and since he's had so much to trouble him, 
that he's got careless about' being so honest as he 
once was. But, that he should ever have taken to 
stealing — and such a sum of money too — ^from the 
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master who was so kind to him — and that he may 
be tried as a commpn thief — ^it's too dreadful to 
think of 1' And she shuddered as she spoke. 

• Well, if he has been tempted to commit this 
crime in desperation for want of money, I suppose 
the blame doesn't entirely rest with him. You must 
be aware that you have your own extravagance in 
a great measure to thank for driving him to such 
shifts I And now, I suppose you mean to complete 
the work by putting off till he's taken up, when we 
should have been more than half-way across the 
river by this time !' replied Robert gruffly. 

This unfeeling taunt — ^too justly deserved, as 
she could not but acknowledge it to be — at length 
awakened poor Mrs Kennedy from the half-be- 
wildered state into which the sudden announce- 
ment of her husband's crime and consequent dai^ger 
had thrown her, and to the necessity of immediate 
exertion. She accordingly proceeded mechanically 
to make preparations for flight ; rousing her child- 
ren from their beds, and hastily dressing them, re- 
gardless of the questions asked by the twc elder 
ones in their astonishment. 

*And now, you'd better get together as many 
clothes for your husband, yourself, and the children, 
as you can pack up and carry,' said Robert, when 
she had finished. ' None of your trumpery finery 
though, as tliat won't be needed where you're goingi' 
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he added with a sneer. 'And, in the meantime, 
rU go and rummage the tiU to see if I can find any 
of the needful I' And taking a light, he opened a 
door that led through to the shop, and passed in. 

* That's all I can find,' he said, as he returned 
presently, and threw down a few shillings. *l8 
that all the money you have?' 

*^ Every fistrthingP replied poor Bessie, in a fal 
tering voice. 

' A miserable business truly, to yield so little ! 
I think you need hardly regret leaving it at least.' 

*But our creditors?' said his sister-in-law — ^his 
words suddenly recalling what, amid more absorb- 
ing personal interests, she had lost sight of — 4t is 
dreadfiil to think of all that we owe them remaining 
unpaid — ^and what will they .' 

* Oh, never trouble your head about them,' in- 
terrupted Robert. * If John succeeds in delivering 
himself firom their clutches, that is all you need 
care for; and they can have these few sticks of 
furniture, and some of your smart dresses if they 
like to take them; 111 take care to prevent any 
awkward disclosures here.' Wrenchmg open an 
old desk where his brother kept his account-books 
and papers, he tore its contents into pieces, and 
throwing the firagments on the grate, applied the 
candle to them, till they were reduced to ashes. 

It is needless to dwell upon this painful scene. 
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Mrs Kennedy at length completed her hurried pre- 
parations for departure. And, hushing between 
theni as best they could, the prattHng questions of 
the elder children, and the cries of the younger, 
who was naturally fretfal at being raised from his 
sleep, they proceeded, after locking up the house, 
with stealthy and cautious steps on their way down 
the shore, to which as soon as he saw them approach, 
John pulled in the boat ; and speedily the whole 
* party were embarked. 

The moments of that eventful midnight sped 
rapidly away; and ere the morning dawned, the 
miserable Bessie Kennedy had taken, through blind- 
ing tears, a long farewell of her native shores, with 
the shadows of their lofty mountains sleeping peace- 
fully in the calm, lake-like bosom of the broad river. 
Impelled by powerful strokes of the oars, wielded 
by rowers nerved to unusual exertions by the dread 
of pursuit and discovery, the boat glided on its way 
to its destination ; and yeisirs elapsed before the un- 
fortunate husband and wife were again heard of in 
the land of their birth. 

As may be supposed, great was the excitement 
among the good people of AUonby when .it was 
discovered next day that the house and shop of 
John Kennedy were shut up, and numerous were 
the conjectures and rumours regarding the dis- 
appearance of their inmates put in circulation by 
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the gossips of the place. But everything connected 
with their flight remained a mystery ; till, on the 
fourth day affcer, the neighbours were startled by 
the arrival of two officers of justice, with a warrant 
for the apprehension of John Kennedy, on the charge 
of having stolen a sum of money from the private 
room of his former employer, Mr Johnston ; who, in 
consequence of having been unexpectedly called 
from home on urgent business, had only made the 
discovery of his loss that morning. 

This delay had, of com'se, favoured the escape 
of the fugitive ; and as Robert Kennedy had laid 
his plans with great skill, no suspicion of having 
been accessory to his brothel:*s flight attached itself 
to him ; and the search for John proved a vain one. 

Soon the disappearance of the family — confirm- 
ing as it did, the strong suspicions against John as 
the perpetrator of the robbery — ceased to be spoken 
ofi or almost thought about, by any one except 
poor Mary, Mrs Kennedy's sister, whose grief was 
uncontrollable at once for the loss of her sister, and 
on account of the stain brought by her brother-in- 
law on a name hitherto respectable and honest. 
And, as the gentle Alice tried to comfort her, it was 
a bitter reflection to her own mind that EUinor's 
imprudence in indulging the poor woman in her 
foolish love for dress, had helped to lay the founda- 
tion of ruin and misery to both wife and htLsbandl 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE SETONS AT BOME. 

E have now to change the scene to 
an elegantly-furnished and brilliantly- 
lighted drawing-room, in one of the 
most faBhionable Buburban streets of 
Glasgow, in which, on a winter evening, 
■ three years subsequent to the period of 
the occuirencea related in our last chap- 
ter, a lady and gentleman, both young and hand- 
some, are awaiting the arrival of dinner-guests. 

The four years that have elapsed since we last 
saw Ellinor Seton, have left no traces of their flight 
on her outward appearance, for she is, if possible, 
more radiantly beautiful than ever. And now, 
dressed in the most elegant manner, with jewels 
glittering on her fair neck and arms, and her iaoe 
lighted up with smiles as she receives her guests, 
to the casual observer it would seem as if she had 
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known nothing but uninterrupted happiness during 
that period. But, to one who knows the unsatisfy- 
ing nature of worldly pleasures, the look of melan- 
choly which sits on the fine features of her husband, 
and the lines of care that may be traced on his fore- 
head, seem plainly to indicate that beneath all that 
fair outward show, there are concealed feelings of 
disappointment and unsatisfied longings for a happi- 
ness which neither has attained. 

And so in reality it was. For, on awakening 
from his dream of enchantment in the first delight of 
finding himself united to one whom he had so long, 
and apparently so hopelessly loved, Henry began 
to discover that EUinor was not the almost perfect 
being he had fondly imagined her. It gradually 
became apparent, that she could sacrifice all con- 
sideration for his wishes, and even for his comfort, 
to her selfish love of enjoyment, and the gratifica- 
tion of her vanity. Very soon her foolish extrava- 
gance involved him in debt, which he saw no 
prospect of paying ; and which, as time glided on^ 
threatened to plunge him into ruin. 

Ellinor, on her part, soon acknowledged to her- 
self that she had committed a mistake in choosing 
for her husband one, who however amiable in him- 
self; was not possessed of sufficient wealth to allow 
of the indulgence of her luxurious tastes, without 
opposition on his part. And though she had 
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become the mother of two lovely children, a boy 
and a girl, and her husband had fondly hoped that 
these new and endearing ties might prove the 
means of detaching her from those vain objects 
on which her heart had hitherto been set^ his hopes 
were 'doomed to disappointment. EUinor, though 
it was sufficiently gratifying to her vanity to hear 
her children's beauty praised by her visitors, instead 
of experiencing towards thenk the ordinajy affection 
of a young mother^ alternately looked upon them 
as causegr of interruption to her pleasures, as toys 
to amuse her leisure hours, or as channels through 
which she might display her taste and exercise her 
extravagance in adorning them. But on the sacred 
duties and solemn responsibilities of this new re- 
lationship, she never bestowed a thought. The 
present occasion furnished a fresh instance of her 
perverse folly ; as will be seen from what we are 
about to relate^ 

About the beginnin^g of that season, Frank 
Martin, who, ever since his marriage, had been so- 
journing at different places on the continent princi- 
pally on account of his wife's health, which had 
become very delicate)^ tired of a life of idleness, had 
entered into business,, and taken a splendid house 
in a fashionable terrace adjoining that where the 
Setons resided. Not long afber his arrival, EUinor 
and he had met in society ; and though,, at first, it 
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was exceedingly trying for her to encounter one 
whom she felt had slighted her, yet pride soon 
overcame her wounded feelings, and she determined 
not to allow him to guess that she had experienced 
any disappointment. She assumed towards him 
all her former frankness, judging that her unim- 
pared beauty must have the effect of convincing 
him that she had suffered nothing from his desertion, 
and that any regret (if regret there was) must be 
on his part. She had afterwards accepted an invi- 
tation for herself and Mr Seton to dine at his house, 
where, of course, everything was on a scale of 
magnificence commensurate with his fortune ; and 
while she could not suppress the envious feelings 
awakened in her heart, at seeing his possession of 
wealth which could command all these luxuries, she 
veiled them under an appearance of light-hearted 
gaiety. 

Determined to prove that she had lost no world- 
ly advantage by the choice she had made, she re- 
solved to issue invitations and entertain her guests 
with equal magnificence. In vain had her husband 
remonstrated with her on the folly of such an 
attempt; EUinor refused to listen to him. And 
when he proceeded to urge his embarrassed circum- 
stances as a sufficient reason for opposing her desire, 
she answered by reminding him that, whatever his 
embarrassments might be at present, the fortune 
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that was in reserve for them (and which must very 
soon be theirs, his uncle being now a very old man), 
would procure him unlimited credit, and ultimately 
enable them to overcome all their difficulties. * It 
would,' she added * be very hard, therefore, for her 
to be denied the pleasure of entertaining her friends 
just because he happened to be a little out of cash 
at present,' And so on phe went in this strain of 
reasoning ; till after the usual scene of reciimi- 
nation, poor Henry, worn out with her reproaches, 
at length reluctantly yielded to allow her to do as 
she wished. 

. As a matter of course, everything was provided 
for the coming entertainment on the most expensive 
scale ; for with not one item of the usual fashionable 
appliances customary on such occasions, could 
ElLr think of dispensing, and according^ much 
fresh debt had been incurred to ftimish all that her 
vain and extravagant notions pronounced indis- 
pensable. 

Preparations having been, completed to her en- 
tire satisfaction, she stood in her elegant drawing- 
room receiving her guests, catching every now and 
then a glimpse of her own gracefrd figure in the 
splendid mirrors, as she flitted to and fro in the 
glare of the gas lustres, and listening to the praises 
lavished on her lovely little boy, who had been kept 
up for exhibition long after his usual hour of going 
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to bed ; and nothing seemed wanting to her gratifi- 
cation, for no thought of her own folly and useless 
extravagance disturbed her triumph. 

But an unexpected occurrence soon threw a 
damp over EUinor's spirits, and completely upset 
her husband's equanimity. Scarcely had the guests 
descended to the dining-room and seated them- 
selves at the sumptuous board, with its glittering 
aiTay of plate, crystal, and china, when, above 
the hum of conversation was heard a loud ring at 
the street-door. Immediately afterwards that of 
the dining-room was flung open, and announcing 
the name of ' Mr Seton,' one of the footmen in at- 
tendance ushered in on old gentleman of slight, 
stooping figure, with a shrewd, sarcastic expression 
on his pinched features, who started back for a 
moment* apparently overcome with the blaze of 
light and the brilliant display that met his eye as 
he entered. 

A deep flush mounted to Henry Seton's very 
forehead, and an expression of painfiil embarrass- 
ment betrayed the nature of his feelings at the 
sight of a visitor so unexpected. For, aware as he 
was that nothing could be more repugnant to the 
strict narrow-minded notions of his prudent, par- 
simonious uncle than the exhibition of which he 
was a witiness, he trembled at the thought of the 
consequences ; and for a moment he seemed depriv- 
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ed of the power either of speaking or moving. But, 
remembering that the eyes of his guests were upon 
him, he mastered his agitation as -best as he could, 
and rose to receive his uncle, though his utmost 
efforts could not force him to utter one word of 
welcome. Ellinor, who had a much greater degree 
of self-possession, at once advanced to meet the old 
gentleman, holding out her hand, and, in a scarce 
audible voice, uttering some common -place ex- 
pression of politeness about * the most unlooked-for 
pleasure of seeing him.' 

The elder Mr Seton immediately explained that 
an unexpected piece of business had brought him 
to Glasgow that day, and that having been pre- 
vented from seeing his nephew at an earlier hour, 
he had come intending to spend the evening with 
him, as he was to return home on the morrow. 
But finding him so engaged, he would not intrude 
at present, but would go back immediately to his 
hotel, if a cab could be sent for, as the one which 
brought him had been dismissed. 

This intention was, of course, very warmly 
opposed both by Henry and Ellinor, who pressed 
him to join their party at the dinner-table. But 
the invitation was at once declined ; the old gentle- 
man declaring that he had dined at four o'clock, 
and that indeed nothing would ever induce him to 
taste dinner at a later hour. And, coldly bowing 
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to the company, and bidding *good evening' to 
Ellinor, he turned towards the door. 

Henry having asked one of the guests to oblige 
him by taking his place, followed his imcle into the 
hall, and requested him to walk into the library till 
a cab could be procured ; at the same time express- 
ing his deep regret that he should have been so 
engaged when the old gentleman had come out of 
his way to pay him a visit. 

*It is unfortunate,' replied his uncle drily; 'and 
all the more so, that by detaining you here, even 
for a few minutes, I fear 1 am interrupting you in a 
pleasure you very highly prize. At least, I con- 
clude you must have great enjoyment in entertain- 
ing company, when you think it worth while to 
expend money in doing it in such magnificent style ;' 
and he looked at his nephew with a sharp, interro- 
gative expression, which showed too plainly that 
the splendid display in the dining-room had by no 
means escaped his keen observation. 

Henry coloured deeply, and in great confusion 
muttered something about his * perfect indifference 
to everything of the kind;' adding, that it was by 
Ellinor's desire that the party had been invited. 

' I am happy to think that there is at least cause 
for congratulation on one point,' continued his 
uncle in the same tone— * I mean the evidently 
prosperous state of your circumstances ; though in 
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my opinion even that would not excuse so much 
foolish expenditure. I have too much confidence in 
your prudence to suppose that you would ever think 
of entertaining in such a style unless your income 
were double what I had the slightest conception of 
its being/ 

There was a certain amount of ironical sarcasm 
in this speech which added sadly to poor Henry's 
confusion; and, at a perfect loss what reply to 
make (for he knew that if he followed his first im- 
pulse and denied the correctness of his uncle's con- 
clusion he would expose himself to a well-merited 
rebuke for his culpable extravagance and want of 
principle), he remained silent. At length, on the. 
latters repeating his remark, he stammered out 
something about *Ellinor's tastes, the style in 
which she had been brought up, and the fortune 
she would have firom her father.' 

* Well, Henry,' replied the old gentleman, in the 
same sarcastic tone, * all I hope is, that if you are 
to get a fortune with your wife, you may have got 
— what I consider of much greater consequence — 
a fortune in her ; a point, which fi^om the specimen 
I have just seen of her foolish extravagance, you'll 
excuse my doubting. And, as I am an old man, and 
the chances are that we may never meet again in this 
world,' he added with more solemnity, * I hope you'll 
not be ofiFended at my recommending you even if 
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you should be making a fortune (which as I have 
said, appearances warrant me to believe mu&t be the . 
case), to be more circumspect and prudent in the use 
of it, and not to be laying out so much money in 
dinner entertainments,— one of the most foolish 
ways possible of spending it. I who know the 
world considerably better than you doi can assure 
you, that those who accept your invitations are 
often the first to laugh at your folly in entertaining 
ill such style. So, if you ve so much spare cash, take 
my advice, and rather lay it by, for. your family; 
as, in this uncertain world, no one can tell how 
much they may require it. T%a^ you'll find a pro- 
fitable investment, and one that you'll be thanked 
for ; which, takie my word for it, will never happen 
in the other case. 

With these words, he rose and.bade his nephew 
* farewell,' as the amval of his cab was announced. 
And with an unconquerable feeling of discomposure 
lEenry found himself compelled to return to the 
dining-room ; though the task of entertaining his 
guests (all along distasteful to him in the present • 
state of his spirits) had, since his recent interview 
with his uncle, naturally become more hateful than 
ever. 

When the company had departed, Ellinor began 
to rally him on what she termed the * absurd agita- 
tion ' he had betrayed on the sudden appearance of 
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his uncle, expressing her conviction that every 
person at the table must have observed it, and her 
opinion that the awe he seemed to feel for the old 
man was at once ridiculous and unfounded. But 
her inclination to laugh at his absurdity in giving 
way to such feelings was considerably checked 
when Henry related to her all that had passed 
between his uncle and himself; expressing his deep 
regret at the unfortunate contretemps of his visit at 
such a time, and his apprehensions as to the effect 
which such a display of foolish extravagance might 
be expected to produce on a person of Mr Seton's 
peculiar disposition. And Ellinor, though she would 
not for any consideration have acknowledged the 
obstinate folly of her own conduct (which in her 
heart she felt had been the indirect cause of her 
poor husband's well-founded uneasiness), tacitly 
admitted that she in some measure shared it, by 
continuing throughout the evening to animadvert 
on * the extreme stupidity of that provoking foot- 
man' in showing the old gentleman into the dining- 
room, when he did happen to choose such a mal 
apropos time to pay them a visit ! 

As for poor Henry, by every effort in his power 
he could not succeed in dismissing the painful 
impression left on his mind by the thought of his 
uncle having become the witness of Ellinor's ob 
Btinate folly. For, if such had been the remarks of 
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his Btem relative at beholding the display of ex- 
penditure which he believed his nephew's prosper- 
ous circumstances might warrant — though never 
excose — what, he coold not avoid asking, would be 
his indignation when he should discover that so far 
from being in a way of making a fortune, he was 
deeply involved in debt ? And he could not forgive 
himself for his weakness in yielding to the impor- 
tunities of Ellinor, considering that his compliance 
had involved a sacrifice of principle from which the 
better feelings of his nature revolted ; and that, by 
a just retribution, it might prove the means of his 
forfeiting the good opinion of a relative on whose 
favour 80 much depended. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

PROOBESS IN feTEAVAGANCE. 

^ ND what of the gentle Alice during all 
this time ? Has she too known anything 
of those disappointed hopes and vain 
aspirations which have bo greatly im- 
paired the happiness of her worldly- 
minded and ajnbitious sister ? No ; for, 
as the reader is aware, her hopes have 
long been centred on higher objects, the pursuit of 
which entails no disappointment, no anxious heart- 
burnings. 

Quiet and unambitious in all her views and 
tastes, she is happy in herself ; for ' the peace of 
God which passeth understanding,' and which is the 
sure portion of all who love and tmet Him, ' now 
keeps her mind in the love of Christ.' Diffusing 
happiness among those around her, the chief object 
of her life, next to that of living in the fear of 
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God, ifl to minister, by every means in her power, to 
the comfort and well-being of her fellow-creatures. 
The power of the gospel has gradually mellowed 
and refined the character of her father ; and her 
aunt, who now spends every summer at Woodlands, 
becomes, the longer she knows her, more worthy of 
her love. In the pure delight of a daily contempla- 
tion of the beautifiil scenery around her, she holds 
on the even tenor of her way, her heart overflowing 
with love and gratitude jbo the Giver of * every 
good and perfect giffc ; ' feeling that, by His bounty, 
she has little to wish for that she does not possess. 

True, perfect happiness hats not been hers ; for 
when can such ever be the portion of any who are 
still * in the body and compassed about with infii*- 
mities ? ' But He in whom her trust is placed, has 
imparted to her enough of His heavenly consolations 
to compensate for any cross He may appoint her ; 
and she has learnt to feel that His * grace is suflBicient 
for her,' and that His * strength is perfected in her 
weakness.' 

Her chief cause of disquietude is the continued 
worldliness of her mother and Ellinor; for the 
former, as much as the latter, is still as selfish, vain, 
and frivolous as she ever was. Of late, too, a 
certain degree of asperity— arising partly from the 
disappointment of her ambitious hopes for her 
eldest daughter, and partly from Alice's having 
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most unwittingly increased this feeling, by rejecting 
several offers of marriage on which (from their hav- 
ing been made by men of wealth and position) she 
had set her heart — ^had greatly increased the un- 
easiness of the latter regarding her state of mind. 

About a year after EUinor's marriage, the whole 

family had gone up to M , to be present at that 

of Arthur, who had chosen for his wife an amiable 
and pleasing yoimg lady, the daughter of his 
partner in business. Alice had remained behind 
the rest to receive the young couple on their return 
from their wedding tour, and had subsequently 
prolonged her visit for two or three months. During 
that period she hkd very frequent opportunities of 
improving her acquaintance with Mr Melville, the 
beloved friend and valued pastor of her brother ; 
and from their similarity of tastes and sentiments, it 
was not surprising that the esteem which her many 
amiable qualities had from the first awakened in 
the former should gradually, as they became more 
intimate, have ripened into warmer feelings of at- 
tachment. 

But, ever alive to the dictates of duty, Mr Mel- 
ville had tried to repress such feelings; for his 
widowed mother and only sister had been left 
almost wholly dependent upon him ; and acknow- 
ledging their claims to be stronger than the natural 
wishes of his own heai*t, he was consequently not 
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in a position to offer his hand to the daughter of a 
man of fortune, brought up in such style and luxury, 
even though the more he saw of Alice the. more 
was he convinced that no one could attach less im- 
portance to such matters. And,- feeling that, to 
secure her affections could not fail greatly to in- 
crease his happiness, and cheer and aid him in the 
discharge of his duties, it was no easy matter to 
refrain from declaring his sentiments; thus run- 
ning the risk of seeing the love he valued more 
than any other earthly blessing, perhaps bestowed 
on another. Yet, steadfast in honour and principle, 
he continued to exercise a restraint over those 
feelings, much as the effort cost him ; till at length 
he was enabled in faith and prayer to commit this, 
along with all his other personal interests, to Him 
who would, in His own time and way, fulfil the 
desires of his heart, if He saw it to be for his good. 
And, encouraged by the hope that one day all ob- 
stacles to his wishes might be removed, he strove 
in the meantime to devote himself all the more ear- 
nestly to the duties of his charge, cheered by the 
bright prospects, which at times gilded for him the 
distant future. 

Though Alice possessed too much self-respect 
and true dignity to bestow her affections imasked 
oo any man, yet the decided preference that Mr 
Melville, notwithstanding all his efforts to the con- 
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traiy, could not avoid betraying, bo far won upon 
her regard, that he whom she had long esteemed 
for the consistency of his character as a minister 
of religion, and as one whose preaching had first 
awakened her to serious thought, soon gained a 
place in her estimation which prevented her from 
bestowing her aflTections on any other.. Deeply 
gratified at believing herself the object of such a 
man's attachment, she, too, was contented to wait 
God's time for the accomplishment of that which 
she felt would increase her own happiness, and se- 
cure the warm approval of the greater number of 
those dearest to her. 

In the meantime, Ellinor, speedily dismissing 
the impression produced by the inopportune visit 
and warning words of old Mr Seton, continued to 
pursue.the same reckless course of gaiety and ex- 
travagance as before. A few weeks after that 
event, the first of a series of annual public balls was 
to be given, and, ever eager for new scenes of ex- 
citement and display, she announced to her husband 
her intention of attending it. He did not attempt 
to remonstrate, knowing by experience what would 
be the certain result. So he simply told her, that 
if she was determined to go, she must find some 
one to accompany her ; as, feeling that the increas- 
ing embarrassment of his circumstances rendered it 
an imperative duty for him to refrain from unneces- 

18 
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sary expense, he had abeady refused to subscribe 
to these assemblies. 

This announcement, however, had no eflfect in 
deterring his thoughtless wife from her purpose, 
and she coolly replied that it would make no differ- 
ence to her, as, since he did not choose to accom- 
pany her, she could easily find friends who would be 
very glad to get her to join their party. And then 
she took the first opportunity of driving into one of 
the most fashionable warehouses in .the city to pro- 
vide herself with a dress, though her wardrobe was 
already furnished with several that might have 
suited the occasion. 

As she was being ushered into the department 
where the articles she wanted were exhibited, she 
encountered Mrs Frank Martin just coming out; 
and, after stopping to exchange a few words with 
h^, she went up to the counter and asked to see 
some of 'the newest and most fashionable ball 
dresses. The polite shopman immediately handed 
her a chair, saying that he would have the pleasure 
of showing her some beautiftd dresses which had 
just arrived from Paris, such as had never been 
seen in Glasgow before; indeed he questioned if 
London itself could produce anything to equal them. 
Then, glancing at several very handsome fabrics 
which were hung up for inspection, he proceeded to 
inform her, in a confidential tone, that he had one 
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far superior to any of them, which, he was sure, she 
would admire, but which in fact, he could hardly 
venture to show to any one else, as most people 
would grudge the price. 'The truth is, ma'am,' 
said he, * you are the very first to whom I have 
shown it, with the exception of the lady who has 
just gone out; and even she, though a very ex- 
cellent customer, seemed to consider it rather costly. 
But that, I am confident, will not be your opinion, 
ma'am ; on the contrary, I'm certain you'll think it . 
well worth the price, a^s I know you are a lady who 
has taste. to appreciate such an article: and over 
white satin or glac^ silk, you'll find that it will 
make the loveliest dress imaginable.' So saying, 
he unfolded a roll of shining white satin, and ar- 
ranging it on a screen, he threw over it a beautiftil 
lace dress, the delicate fabric and exquisite pattern 
of which seemed fully to justify his encomiums. 

* It is very beautiful,' said Ellinor, after examin- 
ing it with marked approval ; for to her vain, fi-i- 
volous mind, the thought of triumphing over her 
wealthy rival by obtaining a dress which she con- 
sidered too costly, was extremely gratifying. So, 
without hesitation, she ordered him to send it 
to a fashionable milliner whose address she gave, 
and to enter it in her name in his books. And, 
having chosen a piece of white satin to be sent 
along with it, she was accompanied to the door, and 
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ushered down-stairs amid thanks and obsequious 
bows. 

Scarcely, however, had she got into the carriage 
than she remembered that, in her eagerness to pos- 
sess the coveted finery; she had quite neglected to 
ask the price of it ; but what did that signify after 
she had ordered it, and miist have it at whatever 
cost ? And though a slight feeling of anxiety as to 
the means of paying it did for a moment cross her 
mind when she remembered that she had spent every 
farthing of the liberal yearly allowance her father 
had made her since her marriage, she qtdckly dis- 
missed it, determining to trouble herself no more 
on the subject, as it would be sure to be paid * some 
day ' in * some way or other.' So she drove to the 
milliner's, and gave orders for it to be made up in 
the most fashionable style. And as, the day pre- 
ceding the ball, when it was sent home, having 
tried it on, she stood before her mirror surveying 
its charming effect, listening to the .flatteries of her 
maid, who declared that * never could any dress be 
more lovely or more becoming,' and anticipating 
the admiration that awaited her when she should 
appear in it on the following evening, all these 
feelings were forgotten or superseded by others of 
triumph and self-satisfaction. 

The next morning, however, a shade of anxiety 
overcast her prospects of pleasure, occasioned by 
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the sudden illness of her little boy. She tried, 
however, to persuade herself that it was nothing 
serious — only a little cold, a slight feverishness, 
which might be the symptom of some childish com- 
plaint of a trifling nature. And when her husband, 
who (in the disappointment of other hopes) lavished 
a double share of love on his children, came down 
from his usual morning visit to the nursery, look- 
ing grave and anxious, and expressing a doubt if 
she would be able to leave little Henry in the even- 
ing, she smiled at what she called 'his absurd 
readiness to take alarm,' alleging that, she really 
thought he was exaggerating the child's illness in 
order to annoy her. Poor Henry, seeing how hope- 
less it. was to try to dissuade her, departed for his 
office, calling, however, on his way to desire the 
doctor to go and see his boy. 

Soon after he went out, Alice, whom he had 
met and informed of her little nephew's illness, 
called to inquire for him ; and, when she saw the 
state of the child, tried also to persuade Ellinor to 
give up thoughts of going to the ball. But the 
latter replied to her in much the same strain as she 
had done to her husband, declaring that she really 
believed there was a combination between them to 
prevent her from going to .the ball by alarming her 
about little Henry's illness, which she persisted in 
believing to be of the most trifling nature ; adding, 
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in a taunting way, * I really don't understand you 
religious people, Alice. Surely, if you will not 
condescend to mingle in such pleasures yourself, 
you need not act the part of "the dog in the 
manger," and try to keep those who cannot see 
any harm in it from enjoying them.' 

Before Alice had time to reply, the doctor was 
announced; and, after having seen the child, he 
confirmed Ellinor's opinion by declaring that, as 
far as any symptoms that had yet appeared war- 
ranted the conclusion, he believed the illness was 
only a feverish cold. And, after prescribing foi 
the little patient, he took leave without attempting 
to prohibit her from going out in the evening, pro- 
bably because he never once dreamt of a mother 
leaving her child in such circumstances. Alice, re- 
lieved at hearing his report, though stiU feeling 
vexed at her sister's determination, soon went 
away also, promising to return in the afternoon to 
see how little Henry was. 

During the course of the day, though there was 
no change for the worse in her child, EUinor could 
not help experiencing some misgivings about the pro- 
priety of persevering in her intention of going to the 
ball; but a visit to her dressing-room, where the 
maid had spread out all her finery in tempting array, 
confirmed her wavering purpose, and she determined 
no longer **> resist the temptation to be present. 
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About tea-time Alice arrived, and, on hearing ot 
Ellinor's resolution, she promised to remain and 
take her place in the nursery. And ae the thought 
of her being there was a great ease to the mind of 
the vain, frivolous mother, she left her seated by 
the bedside of the child, who appeared to have 
fallen into a tolerably peaceful sleep, and went to 
adorn herself for her evening's entertainment. 



CHAPTER XVII. 



A WARNING. 



HEN Ellinor entered the ball-room, all 
her misgivings jgave way to feelings of 
triuinph and satisfactioD at witneBsing 
the sensation her appearance evidently 
excited ; and soon the sickness of her 
child, the anxiety of her husband, and 
her own doubts about the propriety of 
being thei'e, were ahke forgotten in the temporary 
excitement of the scene. But these feelings expe- 
rienced a sudden check when, at an advanced hour 
of the night, just as she was at the height of her 
enjoyment, she was told that a messenger from her 
house was in the waiting-room, requesting to see 
her without delay. 

The colour faded from Ellinor's cheek, and a 
cold chill fell upon her heart as she heard thia an- 
nouncement ; for she felt certain that, much as he 
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had been opposed to her going out, her husband 
never would have sent for her without urgent oc- 
casion ; and, with an undefinable dread of what she 
might h^ar, she hastened, as fast as her trembling 
limbs would allow, to obey the summons. On 
reaching the ante-room her worst fears were con- 
firmed; for there stood her maid, pale as death 
and with tears in her eyes, waiting to tell her that 
she must lose no time in coming home, as little 
Henry's illness had become very alarming, the doc- 
tor having found it to be a sudden and severe 
attack of croup, and had tried every remedy he 
could think of without effect. 

All the feelings of a mother were now awakened 
on hearing this dreadful intelligence; and all the 
efforts of the terrified maid failed to soothe her sad 
state of agitation ; for, thoughtless and selfish as 
she was, how terrible was the reflection, that she 
had been dancing at a ball when her child was pro- 
bably dying I She flew to the carriage which waited 
to convey her home ; and hastened upstairs to the 
nursery, where the scene she had to encounter nearly 
overwhelmed her. 

In a chair by the fireside sat Alice (occupying 
the place that should have been hers) with the poor 
little boy in her lap, and trying with imavailing 
tenderness to soothe those sufferings which her 
gentle heart was deeply pained to witness, without 
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the power of relieving. The lovely boy, who, but 
a few hours before, might have been taken as a 
model of health and beauty, now lay prostrate under 
the influence of the sudden and fearful malady 
which had seized him; his face flushed, his eyes 
apparently starting from their sockets, as his chest 
laboured and heaved, his little arms thrown out in 
convulsive struggles for breath ; while his attached 
nurse was bending over him in the deepest sorrow, 
wiping the perspiration from his brow, and uttering 
suppressed exclamations of pity for his sufferings. 
A warm bath which had recently been used, still 
remained on the floor, and other appendages of 
sickness were placed on a table, at which stood the 
doctor engaged in dropping some opiate into a glass 
of water. By the bedside of his younger child, who 
lay in peaceftil slumber unconscious of all that was 
passing around, knelt poor Henry, his face buried 
in the bedclothes, endeavouring to stifle the anguish 
of his feelings in silent and almost hopeless prayer 
for the recovery of his flrst-born. 

When EUinor entered, the stillness of the apart- 
ment was broken only by the hoarse, peculiar sound 
occasioned by the disease in the throat of the suf- 
fering child. The doctor was the first who spoke, 
as, lifting his eyes from his occupation, he gazed 
with an expression of pity, slightly mingled with 
contempt, on the radiant figure, whose splendid 
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attire and flashing jewels appeared so strangely out 
of place in that solemn scene, he said in a voice, 
which all his feeling for the mother could not pre- 
vent from being stem and reproachful — * I am glad 
you are come, Mrs Seton ; you ought not to have 
been out to-night.' 

His words smote upon Ellinor's heart ; but, feel- 
ing that she could offer no apology for what must 
have appeared to him the heartlessness of her con- 
duct, she made no reply. And, passing quickly to 
the side of her suffering child, she bent over him, 
addressing him in broken accents of the most en- 
dearing kind, while tears of anguish dropped from 
her eyes, as she witnessed his convulsive struggles 
for breath. The poor infant knew her, and vainly 
tried to speak ; while, as he turned his languid eyes 
upon her, a glittering ornament which she wore for 
a moment drew his attention, and in spite of his suf- 
ferings, he stretched out his little hand to grasp it. 

We need not dwell any fiirther on the details of 
this painful and deeply affecting scene. It iis enough 
to say that, ere the cold, grey dawn of the winter 
morning had penetrated the chamber of sickness, it 
had been transformed into the chamber of death ; 
for the spirit of the little sufferer had taken its flight 
to that * better land,' where sorrow and suffering 
are alike unknown. 

The distracted mother had been carried to her 
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own apartment in strong hysterics; while the 
aknost heart-broken father was bending in incon- 
solable grief over the cold remains of his child, 
whose infant prattle and winning ways had, but 
one short day previous, gladdened and solaced his 
sad and disappointed existence. And the gentle 
Alice was pouring out her soul in fervent prayer for 
support and comfort to the bereaved parents, before 
Him who is ever ready to hear the cry of the dis- 
tressed ; and who is known to His own people as 
* a Refuge in times of trouble ' — ^the Healer of the 
broken-hearted. 

It was long before EUinor's feelings recovered 
the shock caused by the unlooked-for death of her 
lovely boy ; for, if the sudden intrusion of the Dread 
Destroyer must ever produce an appalling effect, 
how tenfold more solemn must be the impression 
on the worldly and unthinking, forcing them to 
pause and consider in the very midst of their cai*eer 
of levity and folly. 

During the summer months subsequent to her 
bereavement, which she spent in her father's family 
at Woodlands, Alice, seeing the extreme depression 
of her sister's spirits, endeavoured to administer com- 
fort to her stricken heart, by leading her thoughts 
to those consolations of the gospel which had long 
been her own stay and solace, and in which the 
sorrowful can alone find true and abiding peace.. 
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"But all her eflTorts, though aided by the gentle and 
loving counsels of her aunt, proved unavailing. 
For, as the exhalations rising from the wet soil after 
the descent of fertilizing showers, often form them- 
selves into noxious vapours which, intercepting the 
rays of the sun, mar that fruitfulness which the 
united influence of both should have promoted ; so 
the earth-bom desires — subdued, but by no means 
extinguished — in the heart of Ellinor, after her re- 
cent sorrow, soon sprang up afresh to quench the 
beams of the * Sun of Righteousness.' And so those 
fruits of the Spirit, which the chastening of God's 
Providence is intended to produce, were in vain 
looked for in her ; and the decline of autumn found 
her longing to return once more to those gaieties 
and pleasures in which her soul still delighted. 

With her husband, however, it was far other- 
wise. Though the sudden blow had bowed down 
his soul to the very dust, yet, out of the depths of 
his affliction, he had been enabled to raise his heart 
to Him who had smitten, and who alone could heal. 
And as the * early and latter rain' fertilizes the 
barren soil, and prepares it for yielding an abundant 
harvest ; so those clouds of sorrow which had cast 
their dark shadow over his path, when they at 
length passed away, left behind a blessed influence 
in a subdued and softened heart — ^a will more en- 
tirely moulded to that of hi« heavenly Father, and 
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a more earnest desire to seek an abiding inheritance 
in that * better land ' to which his beloved child had 
been so early removed. 

After her return home, EUinor found her hopes 
of enjoyment in once more entering on the plea- 
sures of society sadly marred by the increasing 
embarrassments of her husband's affairs, and the 
constant demands from creditors for the payment 
of bills which had stood over till they declared they 
could wait no longer. Just when Henry was re- 
duced to the last extremity and unable to devise 
any means of meeting these urgent claims, a hope 
of reUef was afforded in the sudden announcement 
of the death of his uncle, at his residence in the 
north, accompanied by an invitation from the ex- 
ecutor, for him to attend the funeral and be present 
at the reading of the will. 

How did the vain heart of EUinor bound at this 
announcement ! The certain prospect not only of 
exemption from debt and all pecuniary difficulties, 
but of all the untold enjoyments which she con- 
sidered wealth alone was required to command, 
greemed to be before her I She could hardly con- 
trol her impatience for the arrival of the time when 
her husband's return from the funeral would put 
her in possession of the results. In vain did Henry, 
whose expectations were by no means so sanguine, 
and who felt pained at witnessing her exultation at 
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the death of a fellow-creature, when he remembfered 
how recently the dark shadow of the same dread 
visitant had saddened his own home — try to check 
the display of such feelings. 

At length he departed on his journey. Ellinor 
eagerly counted the days and the hours for his 
return ; till, on the evening he had named as that 
on which he would probably come, she heard the 
well-known sound of his latch-key in the door, 
followed by that of his step in the hall ; and with- 
out losing a moment, she flew downstairs to meet 
him. But her feelings were somewhat damped, 
when instead of coming forward to greet her, he 
waited her approach where he stood ; and her un- 
easiness was increased at seeing that his face was 
pale, and wore an expression of the deepest dejec- 
tion. A sudden chill sank down on her heart, an 
undefinable. dread of something, she hardly knew 
what ; and it was with the greatest effort she could 
find voice to inquire — -^ What news Henry ?' 

*Sad news, Ellinor,' he replied in a tone that 
suited the communication; and he looked at her 
with an expression of the deepest compassion as he 
added — *I would most gladly have prepared you 
for this if I could ; I hardly know how to tell you 
of our bitt^ disappointment.' 

*Tou don't mean to say that he has left us 
nothing?' exclaimed Ellinor with a gasp of painful 
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inquiry. * Oh, speak, Henry, and do not keep me 
in this dreadftd state of suspense!' 

' As far as anything he has left seems likely to 
benefit ns, I may say that such is the case,' he re- 
plied. *But this is no place to speak of such 
matters ; let us go into the library and I shall tell 
you all about it.' And he led the way into the 
apartment in which he had the last interview with 
his uncle, on the evening when the latter had paid 
his unexpected visit. 

* Yes,' continued Henry, in a tone of bitterness — 
as after closing the door he placed a chair for his 
agitated wife — *I might have been prepared in 
some measure for what has happened, when I recall 
his memorable words to me in this very room the last 
time I ever saw him ! I might have guessed what 
was passing in his mind when he was an eye 
witness of such a display of our unpardonable foUy 
and extravagance ! And yet, though I often had 
my own misgivings on the subject, I never could 
have dreamt that he would have treated us with 
such cruelty 1 But I well not keep you longer in 
suspense,' he added, seeing EUinor's eyes fixed upon 
him with a look of apprehension. And he proceeded 
at once to tell her that his uncle had originally put 
down his name in his will for £100,000 — ^the great 
bulk of his fortune ; but, after his return home fi-om 
his last visit— as he saw firom the date of it — ^ho 
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had added a codicil revoking the former bei^uest, 
and desiring that the interest of that sum should be 
paid in life-rent to a second cousin, a man not 
above ten years older than Henry, at whose death 
the latter should receive the whole in reversion. 
As a reason for this strange proceeding, he had 
gone on to state that as, from circumfitances which 
had recently come to his knowledge, he had cause 
to fear that his nephew and his wife would not 
make a prudent use of so large a fortune, he had 
deemed it advisable to give the interest of it during 
his life-time to the cousin named ; adding that, in 
the event of Henry's predeceasing that gentleman, 
it was to go at his death to the children of the 
former, on whom it was settled in reversion at any 
rate. 

To describe the feelings of Ellinor at hearing 
this detail would be impossible. The stings of self- 
reproach, when she saw that to her own headstrong 
folly she might attribute this result, added not a 
little to the bitterness of her disappointment ; and 
she shrank from meeting her husband's eyes. But 
poor Henry uttered no word of reproach ; for, ever 
since his mind had been softened and subdued by 
affliction, he had avoided anything like recrimina- 
tion even when most severely tried ; but his look 
of fixed melancholy, almost of despair, went like a 
dagger to her heart. And though she could not 
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bend her proud spirit to acknowledge that she alone 
was to blame for what had happened, — when Henry 
. went on to tell her that this disappointment must 
hasten his ruin — as his creditors, on bearing of his 
uncle's death, and naturally concluding that he 
would be left heir to his fortime, would delay no 
longer putting in their claims — she could not re- 
strain her feehngs ; and leaning her head upon her 
hands, she gave vent to the bittemesB of her emo- 
tions in a violent fit of weeping. 



CHAPTER XVI 



HE recent calamity -which had befallen 
the Setone was hy do means one 
which, diminished through time. For, 
as weeks passed, and akaost every day 
— bringing fresh demands which could 
not be met — only hastened on the in- 
evitable crisis, the thought that, but 
for her perseverance in a course of folly and ex- 
travagance, in spite of her husband's repeated re- 
monstrances, affluence and ease of mind might now 
have been theirs, iastead of ruin, poverty, and 
disgrace, made the bitterness of Ellinor'a feeUngs 
well-iiigb unbearable. There seemed now hut one 
way to evade the threatened ruin ; that was by an 
application to Mr Hamilton to advance as much of 
EUiuor's fortune as would discharge her husband's 
more pressing debts, and enable him to carry on 
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business without declaring himself insolvent. But 
this was a step which delicacy forbade his taking, 
unless EUinor had made the first movement towards 
it herself; and he often wondered that, seeing the 
extremity of his affairs, self-iuterest did not lead her 
to think of it. 

But the truth was, that, though the necessity 
often occurred to EUinor, she had hitherto shrunk 
from enlightening her father on the true state of 
matters. Her hesitation arose partly from knowing 
that he was totally unprepared for such a painfril 
disclosure ; as — everything about them indicating 
affluence — ^he no doubt believed that their circum- 
stances were all that he could wish; and partly 
because she felt certain that the shock of the dis- 
covery could not fail deeply to affect one whose 
sound principle and high sense of honour had of 
late years been strengthened by genuine piety. 

One day, about two months after old Mr Seton's 
death, Henry came home from business looking more 
than usually depressed ; and, EUinor observing his 
vain efforts to conceal his distress, and that he 
allowed his dinner to be carried away almost un- 
tasted, anxiously inquired, as soon as the servant 
had left the room, if anything new had occurred to 
vex him ? 

Poor Henry tried for a moment to overcome the 
deep agitation which rendered it almost impossible 
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for him to answer the question. At length he suc- 
ceeded in finding voice to tell her that a demand 
had been made on him for payment of an account 
which had been repeatedly sent in and as often 
disregarded; accompanied by an intimation, that 
in default of an immediate settlement, proceedings 
would be instituted against him. 

EUinor inquired in a faltering voice, yhat was 
the nature of the claim, and what the extent of the 
sum required to meet it t 

Henry sighed heavily. * A very painful claim, 
EUinor ; and one I would gladly have been spared 
mentioning to you, as I am sure it must recall most 
distressing feelings. It is an account from Bolton 
and Fraser for a lace dress which you purchased 
about a twelve month ago» I hoped that there must 
have been some mistake about the price of it ; for 
I never can bring myself to believe that you, know- 
ing the state of my affairs even then, could have 
ordered it, if you had been aware of the enormous 
sum they were asking for it — ^£100 !' 

If anything could have aggravated the bitter- 
ness of EUinor's feelings, this was calculated to do 
so ; for what a host of painful associations did the 
.mention of that ball-dress call up in her mind! 
Her extravagance in purchasing it without ever in- 
quiring the price ; — the unworthy motives by which 
she was swayed in determining to secure it;— and 
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— saddest of all — the recollection of the striking 
lesson she had received on that occasion in the 
sadden death of her lovely boy. For a few minutes 
she remained absorbed in these painful reflections ; 
and then — suddenly animated by a generous im- 
pulse, she humbled herself — for perhaps the first 
time in her life — so far as to confess that she had 
been wrcgig. 

* Oh, Henry,' she said, * spare me I Do not recall 
the memory of that fearfiil night ; it is too painful 
to think of. I feel — ^I own I was to blame on that 
as on many other occasions. But I will not allow 
you to suffer on account of my extravagance — my 
worse than folly. I will go to my father and tell 
him the whole truth; and though I know he will 
be pained at the disclosure (indeed the thought of 
that has alone made me hesitate about applying to 
him long ere now), I am sure he will advance me 
whatever sum is required to meet your more press- 
ing wants.' 

An expression of anguish was visible in Henry's 
pale face, which became yet paler as he replied in 
a faltering tone, and after much hesitation : — * Alas 1 
Ellinor, that is the worst — the most painfiil part of 
the whole. An application to your father will now 
be too late !' Then, after a moment's pause, he en- 
quired suddenly : * Have you seen none of your own 
family lately? — nor heard anything of them?' 
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' Not for some days ; you know mamma has had 
influenza, and Alice has not been able to leave her ; 
and my oVn cold, with the wet weather, has pre- 
vented me from getting over to inquire for her. 
But what do you mean by saying it is too late to 
apply to papa ; you don't know how you frighten 
me, Henry I You cannot surely mean that he has 
heard of the state of matters with us, and that he 
is so oflfended that he refuses to help us?' 

* Oh, no ; I wish it were only that, Ellinor : but 
it is something infinitely worse. I always thought 
your father would have the will to help us ; but 
that he should ever be deprived of the power of 
doing so, is what I never once dreamt of 

Ellinor gasped for breath. * Deprived of the 
power, Henry!' she exclaimed wildly, *what do 
you — what can you mean? What new misfortune 
have I to hear of? Oh, speak at once and end this 
dreadful suspense, for I cannot endure it.' 

* It is indeed better that you should know the 
truth at once ; and yet — a dread of the consequence 
of telling you all has kept me silent. But now that 
the blow has fallen, I trust, dear Ellinor, that you 
will try to submit to the will of God ;' was Henry's 
reply. He paused as if afraid, unwilling to proceed. 
Then by a strong effort, mastering his agitation, he 
continued : — * For some days past there has been a 
painfal rumour afloat in the city (but I did not 
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mention it to yon, as I hoped — -and indeed believed 

— that it mnst be without foundation) that the 

Bank, in which your father is such an Extensive 
shareholder, was about to suspend payment ; but 
to-day, I regret to say that I find it but too true.' 

EUinor gazed on him with a look of utter dis- 
may, as if feeling it impossible to take in the truth. 
Then, as if suddenly experiencing some relief from 
her utter incredulity, she exclaimed: *I do not 
believe it, Henry! I cannot, will not believe it. 

The Bank ! — the very best secmity possible ! 

And my father, so cautious, so prudent, — would he 
have suffered his all to renaain in it if he had dreaded 
even the remote possibility of such a thing?— I 
cannot for one moment believe it. You must hav^ 
been entirely misinformed.' 

* Alas ! my poor Ellinor, do not allow yourself to 
cling to such a hope. This disaster came upon 
your father as well as upon everybody else like a 
clap of thunder ; for who would have believed that 
a bank so wealthy, apparently so well conducted 
And secure, was in any danger? And now that the 
discovery is made, that this fearfiil calamity is to be 
attributed to the carelessness of the directors, and 
the mismanagement of some of the officials, it is 
hard to say whether astonishment or dismay is the 
strongest feeling prevalent. But that the report is 
true, I have the most undoubted evidence; for, 
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unable to rest until I should know the worst, I 
caUed at your father's house on my way home, and 
he confirmed it. But, oh, EUinor ! if you could see 
how well, how like a Christian, he is bearing this 
sad trial. He is a beautiful example to us all, his 
chief regret being on account of his family ; and on 
yours especially, my poor EUinor ; little knowing — 
for I had not the heart to tell him to-day-^how 
deeply, how fatally, it must affect us. Let us try to 
imitate him, dearest, in submission to the will of God/ 

But even while he thus spoke, Henry could not 
help feeling how vain it was, in the first shock of 
the dreadful intelligence, to exhort to resignation ; 
for she whom he addressed sat gazing upon him in 
a kind of stupor, every faculty absorbed in the con- 
templation of such a calamity. But when at length 
as he concluded, the fiill sense of its reality burst 
upon her, clasping her hands in the extremity of 
her despair, she uttered one piercing cry, and fell 
senseless on the floor. 

In great alarm, Henry rang for assistance ; but 
it was some time before every eflfort tried by him- 
self and the terrified servants had the effect of re- 
covering EUinor from her fainting-fit. A return to 
consciousness only added to the sufferings of the 
unhappy woman ; and soon a succession of hysteric 
fits so alarmed her husband that he sent off for 
medical assistance 
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But who can 'minister to a mind diseased'? 
The doctor, though a kind and judicious man, found 
every remedy which his skill suggested ineflfectual 
in warding off an attack of brain-fever, the conse- 
quence of a shock on a mind unhappily so ill-regu- 
lated as that of his patient. For several weeks 
EUinor lay hovering between life and death, watched 
over and tended with the most unremitting care 
and anxiety by her husband ; for her mother's ill- 
ness, aggravated by the same calamity which had 
prostrated her, though by no means so serious as 
her own, was sufficiently so to preclude her father 
and sister from paying her more than an occasional 
visit. When at length the crisis of her disorder 
was past, and she was pronounced out of danger, 
no feeling of gratitude for prolonged life arose in 
EUinor's soul. She continued from day to day to 
indulge in fretful murmurings at what she called 
* her hard fate,' heedless of all the remonstrances of 
her husband, and of all the gentle attempts of Alice 
to cheer and console her. She seemed quite indif- 
ferent to all that was told her of the misfortunes in 
which the failure of the bank had involved hundreds 
of her fellow creatures ; many of them helpless 
females, who had lost their all, and been plunged 
into utter poverty ; and equally so to the feelings 
of the many trades-people, to whom her extrava- 
gance had occasioned serious losses. In vain also 
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did her father aBsnre her that she would share in the 
income derived from her mother's fortune, which, 
having been settled on herself, was still available 
and more than sufficient for the moderate wants of 
the family. In vain did her brother reiterate his 
promises of assistance, and forward a handsome 
sum of money to her to meet present necessities. 
She still continued engrossed in her own selfish 
sorrow, remaining in bed long after returning health 
and strength should have induced her to leave it ; 
ordering the window-shutters of her bed-room to be 
kept constantly closed, declaring that she wished 
never again to see the light of day, nor to speak to 
any of her former associates; and impiously express- 
ing a wish that she had died, rather than that she 
should be compelled, to encounter the disgrace and 
privations which she anticipated in consequence of 
her change of circumstances. 

Her state of mind was a sad aggravation of her 
poor husband^s own sorrows, and those of the gentle 
and pious Alice; who, while deeply feeling the 
calamity that had fallen upon her family, still re- 
cognised the hand of a loving Father in the chas- 
tisement, and bowed with meek resignation to the 
Divine will. Many a prayer arose from her heart 
to Him who * afflicts not willingly, nor grieves the 
children of men,* on behalf of her sister, that He 
might yet * cause light to arise out of darkness * for 
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her, by making the dispenliation which had stricken 
all her hopes in the dust a means of reclaiming her 
from the ways of vanity, and at length bringing 
her into His own fold. 

But time rolled on without bringing any such 
change to Ellinor. Nor can this be matter of 
wonder to those who are acquainted with the de- 
teriorating effects of worldliness on the mind. Her 

* gourd had withered,' and in the rebellious spirit of 
the prophet of old, she felt that she *did well to be 
angry, even unto death ! ' Her idol had been de- 
molished, and she lay prostrate among its ruins ! 
The reed on which she had leant had broken and 
pierced her hand! The storms of adversity had 
descended and beat upon that superstructure on 
which she had built all her hopes of happiness, and 
it had fallen — and what wonder, therefore, that the 

* ruin thereof was great ? * 




CHAPTER XIX. 

OHAlfQES. 

YEAR Had passed away, bringing ^th 
it changes more or lesB important to 
the fainily whose uuloobed-for reverse 
of fortune we have recorded ; and to 
Ellinor in particular, one which was as 
acceptable as anything could be in her 
unhappy state of mind, as it allowed 
her to leave Glasgow, a place now wholly distaste- 
ful in her altered circumstances. Her husband had 
obtained a situation in Liverpool ; and they had 
lately removed to a small house in a suburb of 
that town. 

Assistance &om a most unexpected quarter had 
been the means of bringing i^m about. Imme- 
diately on hearing of Henry's bankruptcy, the 
cousin, OB whom the great bulk of old Mr Seton's 
money had been settled in life-rent, touched with 
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compassion towards his young relative— and know- 
ing his high character as a man of business — ^had 
generously stepped forward, and made an offer of 
a sum as composition to the creditors. The offer 
was at once accepted — ^none feeling inclined to be 
rigorous with him ; and on procuring his discharge, 
he lost no time in trying to obtain employment. 
It was not long till a friend, in business at Liver- 
pool, secured for him a clerkship in a large mercan- 
tile house there. And though the salary was only 
£150 a-year, — contemptible indeed in* the estima- 
tion of Ellinor, who had often spent more than 
double that sum in the same period on her own 
personal expenses — still, with economy and a little 
assistance from Mr Hamilton, in the meantime he 
hoped it would be sufficient to support his family 
in some degree of comfort; while the feeling of 
comparative independence reconciled Henry to what 
his wife looked upon as degradation : the drudgery 
of once more plodding at a desk after having been 
so long in business on his own account. 

But change of scene, welcome in one -respect, 
brought no change of heart to Ellinor. She still 
continued to be the same unhappy being — ^living 
an utterly useless, aimless life. The forenoons, 
which she used to pass in shopping, or exchanging 
morning visits with her fashionably friends, were, 
now that she had neither money nor credit, gene- 
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rally spent in bed ; and her evenings in weary list- 
lessness, enlivened only by reading novels, for 
which, in the absence of other amusement, she had 
imbibed a taste, to the exclusion of more serious or 
useful study. In vain did her husband, to whom 
her state of mind occasioned serious distress, urge 
upon her the necessity of exertion ; her household 
concerns were left entirely to the superintendence 
of servants ; the care of her child was, for the most 
part, tmned over upon them also. And poor Henry, 
finding it vain to seek for comfort or happiness in 
his domestic circle, devoted . as much time as pos- 
sible to the labours of the desk, till over-fatigue 
and confinement began to tell injuriously on a con- 
Btitution never very robust. 

With Mr Hamilton, too, such changes had taken 
place as might have been anticipated from his re- 
verse of fortune. His splendid house in town, to- 
gether with the beautiful villa of Woodlands (con- 
nected in the mind of AUce with so many happy 
and hallowed associations, since the time of her 
aunt's sojourn there) had been sold to meet the de- 
mands of the creditors of the bank. His handsome 
equipages, fine furniture .and plate, having been 
disposed of along with them, he had'gone with his 
family to a small retired country place at some 
miles distance firom Glasgow, where they lived in 
almost perfect seclusion ; he spending his time in 
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reading and such pursuits as were still within the 
reach of his means; and Alice devoting herself to at- 
tendance on her mother — now a confirmed invalid ; 
while Tom, whose early training had little fitted 
him for being placed in such a position, had gone 
to seek his fortune in one of the Australian colonies. 

This year, so memorable for much that was sad 
in the fiamily history, had not passed away without 
bringing one happy event for Alice, to cheer her 
under the difficult and often trying task of soothing 
the sufferings and bearing with the hiunours of her 
invalid mother. The long delayed declaration of 
Mr Melville's attachment had been made, and with 
the warm approbation of her father, and the scarce, 
reluctant consent of her mother (so greatly had ad- 
versity altered her feelings on this point), she had 
entered into an engagement to become his wife. 

The reason that Mr Melville assigned for break- 
ing his self-imposed silence was the marriage of his 

sister with a merchant in M , who had insisted 

on the mother agreeing to take up her abode with 
her daughter. And those members of his family 
being now provided for, he was thus enabled to ask 
one whom he had long loved to share a home 
which, however hiunble in itself, he hoped he would 
yet have it in his power to render a happy one to 
her. And though the present state of her mother's 
health precluded Alice from consenting to his wish 
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for an immediate union, as she felt her first duty 
was to her ; yet, in engaging to become his wife, 
she experienced joy and satisfaction in the thought 
that th(B tie, to which she looked forward, would 
survive the changes of this fleeting world, and 
imite two kindred spirits in the hope of a blessed 
eternity. 

It was a cold, bitter afternoon towards the end 
of January. A biting north-wind was sweeping in 
gusts over the bleak, open space of ground, par- 
tially occupied by an obscure suburb of Liverpool, 
afid penetrating the thin walls of its unsubstantial 
rows of houses. In a small parlour in one of them, 
the mean appearance and limited dimensions of 
which contrasted with the splendid drawing-room 
in which we formerly found her, sat Ellinor Seton, 
impatiently awaiting her husband's return from 
business, that the bringing-in of dinner might enable 
her to order lights and shut out the bleak, dreary 
prospect firom the window. 

For some days past she had been more than 
usually sullen and firetftd, a new cause of disap- 
poiQtment having been added to those which the 
altered state of her circumstances amply furnished. 
An old lady, a distant relation of her father, of 
considerable fortune, had just died. After waiting 
for some time in anxious expectation, she had re- 
ceived a letter from Alice, telling her that all the 

15 
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share of the old lady's wealth allotted to their 
branch of the family, had been bequeathed to Aunt 
Margaret, who was to inherit from her estate the 
smn of £5000. 

What bitter feelings did this intelligence awaken 
in the mind of Ellinpr I How unceasingly did she 
fret over what she called * the strange partiality ' 
of the old lady, in selecting her annt — a single 
woman, whose wants were few, and whose comfort- 
able income required no addition — ^in preference to 
her fisither's family, who would have been so much 
the better for such a sum divided amongst them ; 
forgetting that at the time the will was made, her 
father had been looked upon as a man of large for- 
tune; and that the testator's loss of memory for 
many years before her death had prevented her 
from knowing anything of the change in his cir- 
cumstances. How bitterly did she bemoan what 
she looked upon as her ' hard fate,' apparently des- 
tined to an endless succession of misfortunes and 
disappointments ! And little did she feel disposed 
to join with Alice in her expressions of satisfaction 
regarding it. Tired of listening to her constant 
repinings, and unable to suggest any comfort, poor 
Henry was glad to prolong his stay at the office 
long beyond his usual hour. 

Had EUinor been as observant as most wives 
would have been, to the symptoms of declining 
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health in her husband, there might have been every 
excufle for her disappointment at finding that a 
share of that money, which would have put it in his 
power to abate the exertions which were rapidly 
imdermining his constitution, was not bequeathed 
to them. But she had no such excuse. Entirely 
absiorbed in her own selfish feelings, she noted not 
the change which the eye of affection should not 
have failed to detect; and the sunken cheek, the 
hollow eye, the hectic colour, and the short cough, 
were all unheeded. Poor Henry was wearing out 
his strength, and she, who should have been most 
alive to his condition, saw it not I As she sat im- 
patiently longing for his arrival, no feelings of ap- 
prehension on account of his being exposed to the 
pitiless storm (for now showers of sleet and snow 
began to mingle with the biting blast) ever entered 
her mind. Her thoughts were wholly occupied . 
with the annoyance to which she considered her- 
self subjected, in being obliged to wait dinner, and 
delay the pleasure of drawing her chair to the fire- 
side, and betaking herself to her novel for the rest 
of the evening. 

At length, when an hour had passed beyond his 
usual time of returning home, and still he did not 
appear, she impatiently rang the bell and ordered 
dinner, saying that, as she supposed Mr Seton had 
been detained by business, she need not wait any 
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longer. When the repajst was finished and ordered 
away, she sank into an arm-chair by the fireside, and 
taking np one of her favourite volumes, was soon 
so entirely absorbed in the intricacies of an exciting 
plot, that she neglected to desire fresh coals to be 
brought. When her husband did at last make his 
appearance, the fire had burnt very low, the hearth 
was unswept, and the room altogether wore an air 
of discomfort anything biit cheering to him on his 
return firom the labours of the day, and his 'encounter 
with the piercing cold without. 

Ellinor started up. *Dear me, Henry 1 what 
has kept you so late?' she inquired; ^I thought 
you were not coming home to-night.' And then, as 
if feeling some apology for the state of the fire to be 
necessary, she added : — ' I got so much interested 
in my book that I forgot to ring for. coaJs. I fear 
you will be cold ;' and she rang the bell. 

*It does not signify, Ellinor,' replied her hus- 
band, in a languid tone, ' for, cold as the night is, I 
do not feel it. The fact is, I am not at all well ; 
my head.aches and I am feverish;' and he laid his 
hand on hers in confirmation. It was burning hot ; 
and as Ellinor looked at him in some alarm, she 
saw that his fkce was flushed and his eyes heavy. 

^Dear me, Henry! I hope you are not going 
to be HI, she exclaimed in a tone of mingled alarm 
and annoyance — for, like most indolent, selfish 
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people, she could not bear the thoughts of the 
trouble and anxiety that sickness occasion — * I hope 
it is only a cold!' 
• * I hope so too, EUinor,' he Teplied, as he sank 
exhausted on a sofa, and pressed his hand on his 
aching head ; ^but I fear it is something much more 
serious. The truth is, I have not been feeling well 
for some time past ; and to-night, having been 
obliged to go on Bome burinees to a distant part of 
the town, I walked too fast, and got quite over- 
heated. And when I came back, I had to sit for a 
while with Mr B/ (naming his employer) ' in his 
own room, which is always very. warm.- That, to- 
gether with having to buffet with the bitter wind 
all the way home, has finished the matter, and I fear 
I shall be laid up.' 

•Nonsense, Harry; you are always such an 
alarmist I I dare say a gruel and a hot foot-bath 
will quite remove it ; and that, with a good night's 
rest, you will be quite well again to-morrow,' said 
Ellinor. 

But the prescribed remedies produced no such 
salutary effect. The morrow found poor Henry so 
much worse that a doctor had to be called in, who 
pronounced his complaint a severe inflammation of 
the chest. A few days more, and it settled on the 
lungs, which indeed had before been in a weak 
state. The most alarming symptoms ensued. Every 
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remedy that medical ekill could suggest was tried 
in vain ; the patient grew weaker and weaker, till 
at last his life was despaired of. And EUinor awoke 
&om her dream of ftlncied security, to find that those 
symptoms, which in her selfish indifference she had 
failed to notice, had been the prelude to a malady 
which would ere long hurry him to a piemature 
grave. 



CHAPTER XX 



A DaA.TH-BED. 



deeciibe the feelings of Ellinor when 
her husband was pronounced in a hope- 
less etate, wotdd be an utterly vain 
attempt. In the first burst of her 
sorrow at the prospect of losing him, 
self, as usual, was predominant in her 
thoughts ; for the idea of a state of de- 
pendence, deprived even of the slender support 
which bis exertions had seciu'ed for her, to which 
she would be reduced bj his death, was altogether 
overwhelming, In that case there would be no al- 
ternative for her but to return to her father's house 
— a home now different {rota the luxurious one of 
her early days, and most uncongenial to her. 

Then, to these succeeded better and softer feel- 
ings when she thought of poor Henry, as the chosen 
of her early affections — the gentle, uncomplaining 
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sharer of her sorrows and trials, who had borne so 
meekly with her fretful mnrmnrings under their 
reverse of fortune. She was conscious that, but for 
her unpardonable extravagance, instead of having 
been forced to make exertions far beyond his 
strength, he might have been in the enjoyment of 
every comfort which wealth could procure. And 
now his meekness and resignation under his present 
sufferings, his sympathy for her fatigue and anxiety, 
his gratitude for even her slightest care and kind- 
ness, so won upon her heart, that much of her 
former* affection for him revived. And, forgetting 
self for the time, she mourned in unfeigned sorrow 
over the prospect of separation from one of whom 
she felt she had never been worthy ; wliile remorse 
for her unkindness in thwarting and provoking him 
on so many occasions, added to the bitterness of 
her regrets. 

In the mind of her dying husband there was no 
such tumult of feeling ; for perfect resignation to 
the will of God kept it in a state of peace : the death 
of his first-bom having made an impression on his 
mind, which subsequent trials and sorrows had 
served to deepen and intensify. So that, when the 
waves and billows of God's afflictive providences 
had gone over his soul, he had been led to listen 
to a voice amid the storm directing him to the 
haven of everlasting rest and peace. And now, 
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"when he had come into * deep waters where there is 
no standing/ except for those whose feet are planted 
on the Alone Foundation, the ' waters did not over- 
whehn his soul/ because he had sought and found a 
* hiding place ' in Him who is a refuge from the 
storm and a covert from the tempest. The only 
thought that disturbed his mind in the prospect of 
dying, was that of being obliged to leave his wife 
and child entirely destitute of support. And though, 
often as it would recur, he tried in faith and prayer 
to commit them to the care of Him in whom * the 
widow and the fatherless find mercy,' he could not 
by every efibrt succeed in dismissing it. 

To EUinor, who was. an entire stranger to such 
hopes, the dispensation which threatened to de- 
prive her of him waa one of unmitigated severity. 
Though sometimes a gleam of hope would dispel 
the gloom of her feelings, as the thought would 
arise that after all the doctor might be mistaken, 
and that Henry might yet recover ; — ^it was speedily 
dispelled as she hstened to the sharp, racking cough 
and laboured breathing, and marked the hectic 
colour on the sunken cheek, the cold dews gather- 
ing on the pallid brow, with the languid expression 
of the dim and fading eye; and again she would 
relapse into hopeless despondency; The sad, weary 
hours which dragged their slow, leaden weight as 
she sat watching by the sick-bed, were uncheered 
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by the presence of any Bympathising friend, for her 
mother's now very serious iUness rendered it impos- 
sible for either her father or Alice to leave her. 

And though her brother had come from M on 

hearing how ill Henry was, and had done all in his 
power to soothe and comfort her, urgent business 
had prevented his remaining long. So that, amid 
the darkness of the shadow of death which hung 
over her household, poor Ellinor was thus deprived 
of human sympathy ; and from that divine support 
and comfort, which is never denied to those who 
seek it in faith, she obstinately turned away. 

At length the solemn crisis appeared to be fast 
approaching ; and Henry, feeling that he had but a 
short time to live, one evening, as the cold February 
twilight was closing in, addressed to Ellinor a few 
solemn farewell words : — * Ellinor,' he said, ' feeling 
that I must soon bid you farewell for ever, so far as 
this world is concerned, you must permit me tospeak 
to you as I fear I might never have had courage to do 
if I had been spared in health and strength. But 
with the solemn realities of eternity so near, I dare 
delay no longer.' He paused to take breath, and 
then went on : * I feel now as I never felt before, 
how very sinful I, both of us, have been. For on a 
death-bed, Ellinor, sins which formerly seemed but 
trivial are seen in their true light ; and you know 
that for years after our marriage, we were living 
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to the world — neglectful of oiir duties towards 
each other; and, still worse, totally forgetful of 
our solemn responsibilities towards God/ Again 
he paused, and a shudder passed through Ellinor s 
frame at the solemnity of his tone. ' And now,' 
he resumed, 'I feel that it was of God's great 
mercy that He did not leave us to perish in our 
hardened insensibility. Yes, Ellinor, I can now 
praise Him even for His chastisements. For I am 
convinced that they were sent in love and mercy 
to bring us back to Himself He has been speaking 
to us of late years : first — ^in the death of our dear 
little boy ; then in our bitter disappointment about 
my uncle's fortune; then, in the total deprivation 
of that wealth, which we both valued but too highly. 
All these were sent to teach us that this world is 
not our rest, and to lead us to seek a more endur- 
ing inheritance. Through the mercy of God, I trust 
that they have led me to repentance ; and now in 
a dying hour, unworthy as 1 am, I feel that I can 
place all my confidence for acceptance with Him on 
the merits of my Redeemer. But Ellinor, now that 
I know in some measure the value of that salvation, 
which I too long despised, I cannot die in peace till 
you promise me that you too will try to listen to the 
voice of God in these afflictions; and then our 
separation from each other — that which I know is 
to you the severest of all — will be the greatest 
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blessing, if it does but prove the means of bringing 
yon to Him.' 

He paused again in extreme exhaustion; but 
his languid eyes were turned on Ellinor with an 
expression of earnest pleading that she could not 
look upon unmoved ; and the silence that ensued 
was only broken by her convulsive sobs. Again, 
in a low and feeble voice, Henry repeated his' re- 
quest. But, though deeply affected by his earnest- 
ness, Ellinor's heart was still cleaving to the dust, 
and she could not understand the feelings that 
prompted it. 

*I cannot, Henry,' she murmured ; 'I dare not. 
I fear the promise would be made only to be broken ; 
for I cannot view our trials — and this, to me, far 
the severest of all — ^in the same light as you do. 
I feel only that it is in anger that God has been 
afflicting me ! I was unworthy of you, Henry ! I 
did not value you as you deserved to be valued ; 
and now God is taking you from me to punish me 
for my unkind treatment of you ; for I know, I feel, 
that I have been much to blame. I often crossed 
and vexed you when I should have studied your 
slightest wish ; and now, when it is too late, I feel 
how differently I should have acted— how differ- 
ently I would still act, if you were only to be 
spared to me. But if you are to die, I fear I never 
can be different from what I am now.' 
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There was a deeply troubled expression ia 
Henry's face as he answered : * Oh, ElUnor, do not, 
I beseech you, speak in such a manner ! God does 
not permit us to make compromises with Him. He 
expects us to submit to His will, whatever it may 
be ; even while for His own wise purposes He sees 
fit to deny us our own. And yet, wl^at right have 
I to speak to you in this manner, when I feel that 
on one point I cannot yet bring my mind into a 
state of entire submission ? I mean with regard to 
my being obliged to leave you and my child penni- 
less, dependent. I cannot throw you on His care 
for the future ; even though I know it is most sin* 
fill in me thus to distrust Him, and to allow such a 
thought to disturb my mind in a dying hour, when 
He has so graciously blessed me with hopes of a 
better inheritance beyond the grave.' 

EUinor made no reply. The same thought, as 
we are aware, had been pressing on her own mind, 
and adding, in no slight degree, to the bitterness 
of her grief at the prospect of losing her husband ; 
but as this was the first time he had spoken on the 
subject, she did not know till now how deeply he 
shared her feelings ; and totally unable to suggest 
anything that might soothe his anxiety she remained 
silent. Henry too, ceased to speak ; and hoping 
that from his unusual exertion, exhaustion might 
have caused him to drop asleep, Ellinor determined 
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to preserve absolute stillness. And in order not 
to disturb him, as well as to try and change, the 
current of her own sad thoughts, she rose from her 
seat at the bed-side, drew the curtain to shade his 
eyes from the lamp, stole softly to the window, and 
putting aside the blind, looked out into the night. 

The cold, gray twilight had deepened into dark- 
ness ; the air, as she could perceive even through 
the closed casement, was keen and biting ; and the 
snow, which had been falling during the afternoon, 
now covered the ground, throwing an additional 
aspect of dreariness oVer the usually uninviting 
prospect. Save a faint light from the windows of 
some of the neighbouring houses, scarce visible 
through the thick atmosphere, there was no sight 
indicative of life or cheerfulness, and no sound 
heard to break the heavy stillness. The gloom of 
the whole scene fell like a leaden weight on the 
over-burdened heart of the lonely watcher, till a 
sense of the utter desolateness of her situation 
pressed upon it to a degree that was well-nigh over- 
whelming. Alone, and a stranger in a strange land, 
threatened with the loss of one who had never 
seemed so dear to her as now when he was about 
to be taken from her for ever! — ^with nothing to 
look back upon for years past but the blighting of 
her fondest hopes — with no prospect but one of 
poverty and dependence — all seemingly a hopeless 
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blank into which she dared not venture to look; — 
surely no one was ever so sorely tried as she was ! 

Suddenly those sad meditations were interrupted 
by a distant sound which, as it came nearer, seemed 
to be that of carriagcrwheels, though muffled and 
deadened by the snow that lay thick on the road ; 
and something like a ray of hope and comfort, dim 
and indistinct, darted through EUinor's heart. She 
could scarce account for such a feeling, for it might 
only announce a visit from the doctor, who some- 
times came of. an evening to see his patient; and 
his coming could, in one sense, bring her little com- 
fort, for hope with regard to her husband's recovery 
was now quite extinct. Still, there was something 
cheering in the thought of human sympathy, even 
from one who, but in his medical capacity, was a 
stranger to her; the more so, that he was one of. 
the many of his class, whose natural kindly feelings 
had not been blunted by constant familiarity with 
suflfering and sorrow, but rather rendered more 
tender and sympathising by such contact. 

When, therefore, the stopping of the carriage 
was followed bv a knock at the street-door, she 
advanced with eager steps to the landing at the 
head of the staircase. But instead of him whom 
she expected, a female figure, muffled in a cloak, 
followed the servant up-stairs. As EUinor stood 
back in surprise awaiting her approach, the sweet, 
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gentle accents of a well-known voice greeted her 
ear, as the visitor asked— ^' EUinor, dearest, don't 
you know me ? ' The cloak was thrown aside, the 
arms were extented, and she was clasped in the 
embrace of Aunt Margaret. 

As she listened to her gentle, soothing words of 
sympathy, and felt the unspeakable comfort of the 
presence of one whom she knew could share her 
every, feeling, the long pent up anguish of the 
mourner found relief, and she shed a torrent of 
tears on that friendly loving bosom. For though 
Ellinor had never appreciated her aunt as she de- 
served, her kindness in coming so far at this incle- 
ment season to be with her in her time of sorrow, 
at once found its way to her desolate heart, and 
she hailed her appearance as that of an angel of 
mercy. 

For some minutes she continued to weep silent- 
ly; and then, when she became more composed, 
and had led her Aunt Margaret into the parlour, 
the latter asked if she might be allowed to see her 
husband. ' That is,' she added, * if he is perfectly 
able for the exertion of speaking, and if the excite- 
ment wiU not hurt him.' 

'I think he is quite able;' was the reply. *I 
am hardly afraid of any excitement for him, as 
throughout the whole of his illness he has been 
wonderfdlly calm and tranquil.* 
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*Let us thank God for that, dear EUinor; for 
from Him alone can proceed such tranqnillity in a 
dying hour. Ob, let us seek His grace now, while 
health and strength are given us, that we too may 
enjoy the same blessing when that solemn time 
comes to us. And now, my love, will you go and 
prepare him to see me ? I have something of import- 
ance to say to him, and I feel most thankful that he 
is still able to receive any comfort I have to give.' 

After the absence of a few minutes, Ellinor re- 
turned and told her aunt that Henry was quite ready 
to see her ; and the latter accordingly followed her 
to his apartment. A smile of great sweetness 
lighted up his faded face as he held out his hand to 
welcome his visitor ; and though much shocked at 
the change in it since the time she had last seen 
him in all the vigour of health, she at once per- 
ceived from its tranquil expression, that ' the peace 
of God which passeth all understanding,' ajid which 
she knew would prove more than a compensation 
for all his sufferings, now reigned in his heart. 

* Though it is but lately that I have learned to 

appreciate the excellence of true Qiristianity,' he 

said, when he had cordially welcomed his kind 

friend, *I ought not to be surprised at any proof of 

its influence in you, Aunt Margaret; otherwise I 

might wonder at your extreme kindness in taking 

such a journey in this severe weather to comfort a 

16 
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dying man and cheer his poor wife in her time of 
sorrow; for it is on such a blessed errand that 
EUinor tells me you have come.' 

* I am more than recompensed, dear Henry, — 
if indeed you consider me entitled to reward for 
an ordinary act of kindness— by finding you in such 
a peaceful, happy frame of mind ; the more so, that 
I cannot doubt that your peace is derived from the 
only true source/ 

' Yes, Aunt Margaret, I thank God, that through 
His mercy in Christ, I have found peace in a dying 
hour. And, oh I it is what I never could have antici- 
pated, for I feel I never loved Him while in health as 
I ought to have done; and that instead of devoting 
my whole life to His service, I have only dishonoured 
Him by oflFering Him, as it were, the dregs of my 
existence.' 

*God accepts the willing mind at any time, 
Henry,' replied Margaret soothingly ; * and the hum- 
ble oflfering of the contrite heart He has never be^n 
known to despise. And if in this solemn hour you can 
commit your every concern both for time and eter- 
nity into His keepnig, then all will be well with you,' 

* Not my every concern,' replied Henry anxiously, 
• I wish I could do that. But I regret to say that 
one connected with this world is pressing heavily 
on my mind, and disturbing a peace which would 
otherwise be perfect,' 
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* Let it do so no longer, Henry, for it is chiefly 
to relieve you of that very anxiety — at least if I 
am right in guessing its nature— that I have come : 
indeed I would have been here sooner, but that 1 
went first to speak to my brother on the subject. 
You heard of the legacy that has been left me by 
my cousin ? Feeling that I did not require it my- 
self, I resolved whenever I was told of it, to make 
it over to my brother's family. When, however, I 
heard of yoiir danger, dear Henry, gueBsihg what 
anxiety you would naturally feel about a provision 
for your wife and child, I went to my brother to 
consult what should be done. I offered him his 
share of the money, but with his usual generosity, 
he refased to accept any, and heartily agreed to my 
proposal of settling the yearly interest of the entire 
sum upon Ellinor and her child. This I have ac- 
cordingly done. It shall be theirs till your child 
succeeds to the forttme left by your uncle, and then 
the principal will revert to me or my heirs. So, set 
your mind at rest on this point; as to tell you of 
this, together with a hope of being. of use to Ellinor 
by dividing her cares in nursing you, is my errand 
at this time.' 

It was some time before either of her listeners 
could find voice to speak, so completely did their 
feelings overwhelm them at hearing of such unex- 
pected generosity. At length Henry said, — * I will 
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not attempt to thank yon, dear annt, for words 
would faa to express my eLe of your Loble gene- 
rosity — yonr more than kindness. I can only pray 
God to bless and reward you ; for I cannot tell you 
what a load you have lifted from my heart. And 
now, I feel I can die in peace.' 

' Bather thank Him from ' whom all blessings 
flow; first, that He has given me the means of aiding 
you, and then, that He has put it into my heart to 
devote this money to that purpose;' replied Miss 
Hamilton, gently. 

While all this was passing, EUinor sat in a low 
seat by her husband's bed, a tide of different emo- 
tions passing through her mind — of which joy, 
thankfulness, and surprise were the chief. As she 
thought how very differently she would have acted 
under similar circumstances, a heart-felt admiration 
of that true Christian principle which coidd alone 
have inspired her aunt's generosity, for a moment 
took possession of her mind ; and she experienced 
a desire, that she too could be imbued with a spirit 
which seemed to render those whom it influences 
so generous and imselfish. But the feeling was 
short-lived, -passing away almost with the emo- 
tions that awakened it. For Elluior was an entire 
stranger to the worth of that Divine principle from 
which such actions spring; and if her aunt's un- 
exampled generosity had been exercised towards 
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another instead of herself, it is questionable if it 
Would have drawn from her even a passing tribute 
of admiration. Still, so greatly did she feel her 
mind relieved by this unexpected benefit, that as 
soon as she had in some measure got over her aston- 
ishment, she hastened to pour out her feelings in 
words of the warmest gratitude. 

And the kindness of this truly Christian woman 
was not confibaed to that one act. She remained 
till the last scene of poor Henry's life had closed ; 
assisting Ellinor in ministering to his comfort with 
the most devoted tenderness, and confirming his 
faith in those Divine promises which had so long 
been the solace of her own heart ; and many a prayer 
arose from that quiet chamber, not only that strength 
might be given to the dying to encounter the last 
enemy, but that its solemn lessons might be sancti- 
fied to her who was so soon to be left a widow and 
desolate. 

And then the last solemn change came. The 
last prayer was uttered, the last sigh breathed. 
The shadows and sorrows of earth were left behind ; 
and the emancipated spirit had entered into the 
joy of his Lord ! 



CHAPTER XXL 

BHIGBTENINQ PROSPECTS. AN OLD 

ACQUAINTANCE. 

\ NOTHER year has passed away, bring- 
ing with it changes equally momentous 
with those of the last to the various 
persons of our story. 

A few weeks after the death of 
Henry Seton, Mrs Hamilton too had 
been removed from a world which, 
during the years of her prosperity, she had loved 
but too well ; but not until the anxious efforts of 
her daughter had been auccesstul in directing her 
mind away from the trifles of time to the solenm 
reahties of eternity. And the prayers of that de- 
voted child were answered in seeing a change ac- 
complished in her parent so complete, that she had 
reason to hope that the salvation she had long 
sought for her, was at length brought to her soul, 
lu her last hours, the heart of the affectionate 
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daughter had been cheered by hearing her mother 
express deep regret for her misspent life, and a 
hnmble hope of pardon through the merits of her 
Redeemer Her death was sudden, no immediate 
danger having been apprehended till the very last ; 
and this circumstance prevented Ellinor being 
summoned, even if her recent attendance on her 
husband's sick-bed would have permitted her to 
undergo the fatigue of a journey so trying to her 
feeUngs. But her mother's last message to her was 
of the most earnest and touching kind. 

' Tell Ellinor,' she said to Alice, * to endeavoiu: 
to lay to heart all these sore afflictions with which 
God has lately been pleased to try her; so that 
when death comes to herself, it may not find her 
in a worldly and unprepared state. And oh ! above 
everything, tell her that it was her mother's last 
request that she would bring up her child in a 
very different manner fi-om what I did mine, if she 
would promote her happiness both for this world 
and the next, and spare herself those upbraidings 
of conscience to which I am now subjected, and 
which embitter so much a dying hour.' 

This message was duly transmitted in a letter to 
Ellinor, as soon as Alice could find time to write 
after the last sad duties were paid. It found her 
preparing to set out on a journey to the Continent, 
where she had fixed on taking up her abode for 
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some time to come. It might have seemed natural 
that she would have wished to paj a farewell visit 
to her bereaved father and sister before going away ; 
but she declared that her spirits were quite unequal 
to such an undertaking. And, as her health re- 
quired an immediate change, she had determined to 
adopt the suggestion of a friend and school-com^ 
panion, with whom she had kept up an occasional 
correspondence, that she should try the effect of a 
visit to a German watering-place, where she herself 
had resided since the time of her husband's death. 
Arid she wrote m such high terms of the beauty of 
the scenery, the salubrity of the climate, the society 
— ^most of which was composed of British visitors — 
and the cheapness of the living, that Ellinor at once 
made up her mind to go. For, alas ! the storm of 
affliction had passed over her, leaving her selfish 
and worldly-minded as before ; still clinging to the 
pleasures of this fleeting world, and feeling that so 
long as the means of indulging her taste for them 
was given her, every other consideration was but 
secondary. 

But Aunt Margaret, who had remained with her 
for some time after her husband's death, on hearing 
of this new affliction — ever ready to attend to the 
calls of duty — set off to minister to the comfort of 
her brother and niece. Besides her kindly sym- 
pathy, Alice had enjoyed the society of one very 
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dear to her in her time of sorrow ; for Mr Melville, 
having received and accepted a call to a neighbour- 
ing parish, happened to be in Scotland on business 
connected with his expected translation. The 
parish was no other than that of AUonby, the 
charge having become vacant owing to Mr Wood 
succeeding to the fortune of a brother who had died 
in India, which rendered him independent of its 
emoluments. The parshioners, never having for- 
gotten the impression made on them by the preach- 
ing and general deportment of Mr Melville during 
his brief sojourn among them, immediately peti- 
tioned the patron to appoint him to the vacant 
charge : and their wish having been complied with, 
Mr Melville accepted the call, much to the regret of 

his attached people in M . 

On hearing that he was to be settled there, Mr 
Hamilton took a cottage in Allonby to be near his 
daughter in her future home ; and on Alice remind- 
ing Aunt Margaret of her promise to live beside 
her when she married, playfully adding, that she 
had no plea for refusing, as she certainly could not 
object to her choice of a husband. Miss Hamilton, feel- 
ing that she had now no tie to her former abode, at 
once consented to become an inmate of her brother's 
house. When all this was arranged, and Mr Mel- 
ville had been some time settled in his new charge, 
the marriage took place ; and Alice entered upon 
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her duties as the wife of a minister of the gospel, 
not without a solemn sense of the responsibility of 
her position, but at the same time .with a quiet and 
rational expectation of enjoying in her union with 
one so worthy of her regard, an amount of happi- 
ness seldom to be met with in this world. 

The manse of AUonby was pleasantly situated 
within a short distance of the village ; sufficiently 
removed from it to command the most perfect re- 
tirement, yet near enough for its minister to be 
within call of any of his people who required his 
good offices. It stood on a gentle eminence among 
meadows and corn-fields ; well sheltered behind by 
a grove of trees ; and bounded on one side by a 
romantic glen, down which poured one of those 
clear, rapid streams which beautify and fertilize the 
cotmtry in so many places. The house was com- 
fortable and commodious, though plain and unpre- 
tending in appearance ; and from its windows and 
the pretty green lawn in front, was an extensive 
view of the surrounding country, the firth and dis- 
tant mountains; much the same scenery so long 
familiar to Alice, and so loved by her from its as- 
sociation with the happiest events of her life in her 
early home. 

One lovely summer evening, some months after 
Alice had gone to her new home, Mr Hamilton and 
his sister had come to spend the evening at the 
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manse, bringing with them letters which had arrived 
that day from Tom. And, several of them — ^as is fre- 
quently the case with Australian letters — ^having 
been detained on the way, a double interest attached 
to their perusal ; so it was proposed that as soon as 
tea should be over, the whole party should adjourn 
to the lawn, at once to enjoy the beauty of the 
evenings and to hear them read. Accordingly, 
when they were all seated on a rustic bench in front 
of the house, Mr Hamilton, remarking that his eyes 
were not so good as they once were, asked his son- 
in-law to read them for the benefit of the company. 
Their contents were extremely interesting ; for Tom 
gave a detail — dating far back — of many of his 
adventures almost since his arrival in the country ; 
and told of his various anxieties, disappointments, 
hopes and fears in his search for employment ; which 
had happily terminated in his at length securing a 
comfortable — and what he hoped would prove — a 
permanent means of making a livelihood. There 
was, on the whole, much to cheer in the tenor of 
the letters ; and, as Aunt Margaret and Alice listened 
with glistening eyes, to many of the details, feelings 
of fervent gratitude on accoimt of the absent one, 
mingled with many good hopes for his future. And 
a silent prayer arose from the father's heart, that 
the many hardships his son had encountered might 
prove the means of confirming him in steadiness ot 
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character ; and that the same God who had been 
hifi own Gnide and Comforter in all the trials of life 
might watch over the joung man in that far off land 
where he had found a home. 

Just as Mr Melville had finished reading, the 
outer gate was softly opened, and a woman, poorly 
but cleanly clad, accompanied by two litlie boys, 
entered the walk that led up to the house. She 
started back, however,' on discovering the party on 
the lawn, for a screen of evergreens had concealed 
them from her view, and seemed to hesitate about 
advancing ; when Alice, ever mindful of the feel- 
ings of others, supposing her to be one of her hus- 
band's parishioners, perhaps come to consult him 
upon some business, rose from her seat, and going 
towards her, asked, * If she could do anything for 
her?' 

The colour mounted into the pale, careworn face 
of the stranger, and for a moment she seemed quite 
at a loss what answer to make ; and as Alice looked 
"at her inquiriilgly, her conftision increased. At 
length, in a low, timid, hesitating tone, she asked 
^ If she could see one Mary Allen, who, she under- 
stood, was in her service ? ' 

* Mary is indeed my servant,' was Alice's reply ; 
•but I regret you cannot see her to-night, as I have 
allowed her to go and spend a few days with an 
old companion who is lately married and settled 
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at ,* naming a place at some distance. * But 

if you will give me your name and address I will 
tell her of your having called whenever she comes 
home.' 

The poor woman looked at her earnestly, and a 
strange expression came into her face ; as evidently 
struggling with some feeling that she found it diffi- 
cult to overcome, she at length exclaimed : — * Is it 
possible, then, ma'am, that you don't know me ? ' 

AKce looked at her with that degree of curiosity 
which we all naturally feel when thus appealed to, 
but the result of her scrutiny did not help her to 
recognise the stranger. She was a woman ap- 
parently not past the meridian of life ; yet some 
deep sorrow seemed to have done the work of 
years, though in her pale, thin, careworn face might 
be traced the remains of something like beauty ; for 
her features were fine, and her eyes looked as if 
they had once been bright and sparkling ; but now 
they were dimmed with tears, and a nervous twitch- 
ing about her mouth, seemed indicative of an effort 
to keep down some strong emotion. 

Alice observed it, and with a delicate wish to 
spare her feelings, she withdrew her eyes, saying: — 
* No, I do not recognise you. But you seem to be 
in distress of some kind ; if I can help you in any 
way, do not hesitate to tell me what troubles you ; 
I shall be happy to do what I can to assist you.' 
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At the kindness of Alice's tone, the poor woman, 
seemingly no longer able to repress her feelings, 
exclaimed — ' Alas ! madam, I have but too much 
cause for distress ; for I am that unfortunate Bessie 
Kennedy — ^Mary Allen's sister — whose sad story 
you must have heard. Indeed, I thought perhaps, 
you would have known me, as I knew you at once. 
But it seems I am too much changed for that ; and 
no wonder, for I have gone through many a sorrow 
since I last saw you.' 

Alice started in extreme surprise ; for, in the 
faded features, downcast look, and poverty-stricken 
appearance of the speaker, she felt that she never 
could have recognised the once sprightly, fine-look- 
ing, and gaily-dressed Mrs Kennedy. But afraid of 
wounding the feelings of the unfortunate woman, 
she hastened to say that, not having the most distant 
idea of her being in Scotland, she never thought of 
seeing her. 

' I daresay not, ma'am ; and as little does Mary, 
I am sure. Indeed, I suppose she will almost have 
forgotten my existence ; for, as we've had no cor- 
respondence for years, and she did not know where 
I was, of course she could not teU whether I might 
be alive or dead. And yesterday morning, when I 
landed at Liverpool, and took passage to Glasgow 
with my children, it was only with -the faint hope 
of finding her out ; for I didn't know where she 
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might be, or if she was. still ia life. But on inquir- 
ing at the post-office here, I was told that she 
never left Mr Hamilton's service till she went with 
you to your own house. And then, though my 
heart yearned to see her — for I haven't a relation 
besides herself and these poor children in the wide 
world — I could not help feeling a Uttle doubtful of 
how she might receive me, after all that's come 
and gone since I saw her last.' 

This speech seemed to intimate that the unfor- 
tunate John Kennedy was no more ; but delicacy 
prevented AUce from putting any questions regard- 
ing him; and she turned to notice and speak 
kindly to the childi*en, two pretty, timid, fair-haired 
Ktile boys, but iU-dressed, tired-looking, and evi- 
dently sharing their poor mother's dejection, young 
as they were. 

* They're the only two I've left, ma'am, said the 
mother, with tearful eyes;' for my first-born, Jessie 
— ^the little girl I was so proud of— died on the 
voyage to Australia. I felt it a sore trial at the 
time ; but now, I often think it would have been 
well, if it had been God's will, to take the others 
also ; for how they are to be provided for I don't 
know.' 

* Never fear, only trust Him, and He may render 
them a comfort and help you yet;' said Alice, 
soothingly. 'We will try what can be done for 
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them and you too, when we have heard your story. 
Meanwhile, you are worn out ; and they, too, poor 
things, I am sure, must be weary and hungry. 
Come with me into the house ; and when you have 
had some refreshment, we shall See about your ac- 
commodation for the night.' 

* Oh, ma'am 1 how shall I thank you?' exclaimed 
poor Mrs Kennedy, touched by this kindness. ' But 
I knew you were always an angel; Mary always 
said so; and by your example and teaching she 
became so good, too I Oh, if I had but listened to 
her advices and warnings things might have been 
very different with me now 1' 

Alice led the way into the kitchen ; and sunply 
telling her servant that Mrs Kennedy had come to see 
Mary, and was an old acquaintance of her own, she 
direSed her to provide Bome refreshments, and^fter- 
wards to go down to the village and procure lodg- 
ings at the house of a person she named ; then left 
them to enjoy a repast which seemed most welcome 
to the worn-out mother and half-famished children. 

When Alice joined the rest of the party she 
greatly astonished them all — particularly her aunt 
—by informing them who her visitors were ; and 
much curiosity was naturally expressed to know 
the history of all that had befallen the poor woman, 
since her husband's crime had compelled her to 
leave the country. 
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The next morning, on going to inquire for the 
object of her interest, Alice found her much the 
better for her night's rest, and jrofiise in her thanks 
for all the kindness that had been shown her. Her 
children having gone out to play, Alice soon found 
a pretext for dismissing the landlady; and when 
they were left alone, she asked Mrs Kennedy to 
give her some account of what had befallen her 
during her absence ; adding that Mr Melville and 
she had been talking over some plans for her 
benefit, but, of course, could not fix on what should 
be done till they were made acquainted with her 
present situation and necessities. 

Mrs Kennedy coloured and looked uneasy. After 
some little hesitation, she said, *I thought I had 
been completely humbled by all I have gone 
through; but there are still some remains of pride 
clinging to me, which make me unwilling to enter 
on the history of all the misery that was brought 
upon us by my husband's crime and my own folly. 
But pardon me, madam ; for I know it must appear 
very ungrateful in me to feel in that way to you. 
I'll try to tell you all that has happened since we 
went away.' And, mastering as she best could 
some natural hesitation, she at once entered on her 
narrative. 
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CHAPTER XXIL 




MRS KENNEDY'S STORY, 

FTER stating all the particiilars of her 
husband's crime, and the circmnstances 
that led to it, together with those of 
the midnight flight from Allonby, with 
all of which the reader is already fa- 
miliar, Mrs Kennedy went on to say : — 
* Early the next morning Robert put 
ns on shore within some miles of a sea-port town, 
where he reconmiended us to try and get a passage 
in a small vessel for some English port, whence we 
might sail to Australia. He did not part with us 
till he had forced his poor brother to give him part 
of the money which he had risked his soul to obtain ; 
saying that he was determined to have his share of 
*' the profits/ as he called the gold, the wretched 
cause of our misery. 

After he had left us, I felt all my terror return ; 

296 
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but there was nothing for us but to take the way of 
escape that Robert had planned, which seemed our 
only chance. We walked on as fast as ever we 
could, John carrying little Tommy, our youngest 
child, and I the bundles with the few necessaries I 
had brought away in my haste. At last, when we 
arrived in the town, weary and foot-sore with our 
hurried walk, we found great diflSculty in getting 
such a vessel as we wanted, and had to wait two 
days before it could sail- 
Such a voyage as we had in that small vessel ! 
I never saw such terrible discomfort. For, as they 
were not in the way of taking passengers (and indeed 
it was all we could do to get them to consent to 
our going with them), there was no proper accom- 
modation, and we had just to be huddled together 
on the deck the best way we could; — ^the children 
crying and fretting, and John suUen and dejected, 
as he had been since we left Allonby. And then, 
the difficulty I felt in answering the questions 
asked by the master and crew, as to where we were 
going and all that. Robert's plan waa for John to 
pass himself off as a poor weaver out of employ- 
ment, going with his wife and children to a brother 
in England ; but our clothes were so good and so 
unlike anything of the kind, that I couldn't wonder 
that they seemed to doubt us. And though I did 
not think of it at the time, it has often since struck 
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me how dreadful it is tliat one sin always leads to 
another ; for all these falsehoods had to be told in 
consequence of what John had done; and that 
again had been caused by our extravagance and 
folly ; or perhaps I should rather say — mvie. 

At last they landed us in a place at a great 
distance from the seaport town Robert had told us 
of as one where we would be likely to get a 
passage for Australia; so we had to inquire our 
way to it. And when we got there, we found that 
there would be no ship sailing for some time ; so 
there was nothing for us but just to take lodgings 
and wait. We had also a great deal of trouble 
providing ourselves with clothes and other neces- 
saries for the voyage. 

And then the troubles of the voyage! What 
with sea-sickness, and the discomforts of living on 
board ship (for it was not a regular emigrant vessel, 
and the accommodation was bad), and the dread- 
ful storms, which filled me with terror, in case we 
might be shipwrecked; — with death as it were 
staring me in the face, I began to think on my sins, 
and to shrink from the thought of appearing before 
God in judgment. And my reflections were dread- 
ful ; for I could not help feeling that if it hadn't 
been for my love of dress and fine furniture, and 
many things I was not entitled to wish for, John 
might never have got into debt^ nor fallen into his 
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terrible tippling habits, and all this sin and misery 
might have been spared ! 

But still greater misery was before us; for, 
when we were about half-way on our voyage, a 
terrible fever broke out in the ship, and a number 
of the passengers died. John took it among the 
first, and was very ill ; so ill indeed that I feared 
he never would recover ; for his habits of drinking, 
the doctor said, had made him a bad subject for it. 
I often trembled, lest in his ravings he should let out 
what he had done ; and I wonder he did not, for I 
am sure it lay heavy on his mind ; indeed, I don't 
think he ever knew what peace was after he had 
stolen that money. Then our dear little Jessie fell 
ill, and very soon died ; and I thought my heart 
would have broken when I saw her body committed 
to the sea, for I was sure that God had taken her 
away as a punishment for our sins. And when her 
father was well enough to be told she was dead, I am 
sure he took the very same thought into his head ; 
and I really was afraid he would have gone out of 
his mind with grief. 

Then after the fever was gone we got becalmed, 
and there was a scarcity of water and provisions. 
Our sufferings were so great, that I could not help 
remembering about Jonah, and thinking that the 
judgment of God had come on the ship for our 
sakes. At length we landed at Melbourne, and for 
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* 

a while got on pretty well ; for John was always 
a good workman, and there was plenty to do there 
for the like of him. But he soon fell in with bad 
companions, and took to his drinking ways again, 
though the doctor had warned him that if he didn't 
give them up, he never would get through another 
bad illness ; and then he spent money as fast as he 
made it. And even what remained of the money 
he had stolen from Mr Johnston's drawer never did 
us any good ; as, indeed, we had no right to expect 
it wotdd. For, before we were six months in Mel- 
bourne, who should arrive by a ship from Liverpool 
but John's brother, Robert! and much astonished 
we were at his coming, for we knew he had as good 
wages where he wds as he could get anywhere. A 
sorry sight he was to us ! For he never gave John 
any peace about what he had done, but always 
kept threatening him with exposure if he wouldn't 
give him money ; and so he gave him sum after 
sum to keep him quiet. But as it turned out after- 
wards, he was the last that could have brought him 
into trouble, for he had more need to be afraid of 
justice himself, though we didn't know that at the 
time. But we afterwards heard that he had em- 
bezzled money belongiQg to the Company that 
employed him; and I can well believe it; for he 
was without principle, and had helped to ruin poor 
John by his evil advices. 
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Well, when he had got out of him all he could, 
and had led me a most miserable life, constantly 
taimting me with having driven my husband astray 
by my pride and extravagance — (which I felt all 
the more as it was too true) — ^he took himself oflf to 
the Diggings, and we saw no more of him. After 
he went away, John got worse and worse with 
drinking, and we soon got into as much debt and 
misery as ever we had known at home.- 

At last, one night, about two years after we 
came to Melbourne, I was sitting very dull and 
miserable, waiting for John coming home. It was a 
Saturday night, and as he was still working, and 
I knew was regularly paid at the end of every 
week, I was in great fear lest he might have taken 
his wages to the public-house, and besides we 
hadn't another farthing. When he came in, to my 
great surprise, he was sober, and as I soon found, 
in a state of great agitation. 1 asked what was the 
matter? and he told me that he had just got a 
fearful fright. Ashe was sitting in the public-house 
that night a stranger had come inj who spoke as if 
he had just come from Scotland. In the course of 
conversation he said that, having served his ap- 
prenticeship in the cabinet warehouse of a Mr 
Johnston in Glasgow, he had accompanied a friend 
out to Melbourne in the hope of getting better 
wages, now that he had learnt his trade. 'And 
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then,' eaid John, * you may fancy what I felt, when 
he went on to tell of a robbery that had been com- 
mitted nearly three years ago on his master I That 
he had been in the frontnahop when the money 
was taken from the private desk ; and that, as but 
one man had been in the room after it was put 
there, and had seen it locked by, there could be no 
doubt about the thief, particularly as he had left 
the coxmtry, and had never been seen since. That 
he wafl not sure if he would know him again ; 
but that the man who had come out with him, who 
had once worked along with him in Mr Johnston's, 
said he could swear to him anywhere. You may 
judge what my feelings were, knowing that I was 
the man he spoke of. I then heard him name me, 
and ask if any of the company had ever met such a 
person here?* John then told me that he had 
dropped his head upon the newspaper he had been 
reading, and pretended to be asleep ; and when he 
heard him go away, he had slipped out and come 
home to tell me that he must lose no time in making 
his escape from Melbourne. 

Well, ma'am, what could I say? I could not 
bid him stay and meet the ruin that would be almost 
certain to follow. He went away from the house 
at that midnight hour, taking with him his week's 
wage, and leaving me with my poor children to 
beggary and starvation. Of course, he didn't tell 
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me where he was going — ^perhaps he didn't know 
himself — and I never could inquire at anybody 
about him in case of leading to his being found out. 
And the neighbours, I believe, just spoke of him as 
a drunken, good-for-nothing, heartless fellow, who 
had gone away and left his family to starve. And 
from that day I never saw his fetce nor heard a word 
from him ; and of course I don't know whether he's 
alive or dead. 

Well, you may fancy, ma'am, how dreadful my 
situation was after that I a stranger in a strange 
land, without a farthing in the world to keep my- 
self or children from starvation. The sufferings we 
had to endure I shudder to think of! Our landlord 
seized the few articles of forniture we had, in pay- 
ment of our rent ; and if it hadn't been for a neigh- 
bour, who took pity upon us and gave us a garret 
to sleep in where she kept some lumber, we must 
have been turned out into the street. I did what I 
could to keep the life in us by going out to wash 
and char ; and if it hadn't been for the poor children, 
I would have sought a place as a servant, though, 
as I had no one to speak for me, I might not have 
got it ; and at any rate I could not leave them night 
and day by themselves. At last, in desperation, I 
went to the minister of the Scotch Church, where I 
had attended since we came, and told him my story, 
all except about John's crime. He was very kind. 
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and spoke to some ladies belonging to his congre- 
gation, who gave me some work. And then he 
always tried to cheer me with the hope that my 
husband would come back ; and of course I dared 
not tell him that I knew he never would, which 
made my situation all the more trying. 

After that, I struggled on for a while ; till find- 
ing I could not make anything like what would 
keep us, I resolved to try and get home to Scotland ; 
for I thought if I were only near Mary that surely 
she would manage to do something for me. So, as 
the minister was my only friend, I went back to 
him, and telling him that I was quite sure John had 
left me for altogether, and that I wished to get 
back to my own country, he said he would do what 
he could to help me. And after a while, he sent and 
told me that he knew of a lady who wished for an 
attendant to take care of her children on the voyage 
home to Liverpool, and that he thought I might 
suit. I had by this time scarcely a decent stitch of 
clothes to put on me, and of course no money to 
buy any (a sore trial for one who had been so taken 
up with fine dress) and fearing the lady would not 
engage me on account of my poor appearance, I 
told him so. He kindly told some of his lady 
fiiends, who gave me some clothes; and to my 
great reliei^ I was engaged at once. Then I felt 
quite at a loss how to manage about the children ; 
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when that good minister spoke to the captain for 
me ; and he being a kind-hearted man agreed to 
take them home for the little I was to receive as 
wages. We got home very well — a far better 
passage than we had out. And when my mistress 
had paid me, and I had given the captain all I had,, 
he kindly procured me a passage in the steamer to 
Glasgow. 

I was again left penniless ; and, as you may 
suppose, it was very trying to come back to a place 
where I had once held my head so high (far too 
high, I confess), in such a plight. Considering all 
that had happened, it was the last place I would 
have thought of coming to if I could have helped 
it; but what could I do? for Mary was the only 
fiiend I had in the world to apply to. And as I 
am so changed that you, ma'am, didn't know me, I 
hope nobody else will ; and that she will give me 
what will enable me to go elsewhere and seek bread 
for my children, as here I could never bring myself 
to stay.' 

*We will get all that arranged, I trust;' said 
Alice, who had listened witb deep interest to her 
sad story. * Meanwhile, I shall write to Mary and 
prepare her for seeing you ; and I trust that the 
severe trials which God, for His own gracious pur- 
poses, has be^n pleased to send you, may prove the 
means, after all that you have seen of the vanity of 
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lookiDg for happinesB apart &om Him, of leading 
you to Beek and find — if you "have not yet done so 
—an abiding portion in Himself.' 

And with many kind promifies of doing all in her 
power to help her, she took leave. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 




CONCLUSION. 

S may be supposed, great was the siir- 
prise of Mary when the arrival of her 
unfortunate sister was announced to 
her ; as not having heard of her for so 
many years, she hardly expected ever 
to see her again. But feeling all her 
old affection revive when she heard of 
the many trials she had experienced since they 
parted, she hurried home, and received her with the 
utmost affection. 

Mrs Kennedy's kind friends, who deeply inter- 
ested themselves in her sad story, saw that it could 
not be expected that she would choose to remain in 
the place where she had been so well known before 
her disgrace. So Mr Melville wrote to his sister in 
M ; and through her recommendation a situa- 
tion as servant in a respectable &mily was very 
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soon obtained and ofifered to her — an offer which 
was most gladly accepted. 

Her sister would willingly have kept the children, 
and helped to pay for their boarding in Allonby ; 
but as the mother could not bear the idea of being 
separated from them, they accompanied her to 

M , where, through the recommendation of Mr 

Melville, they were received into a charity school. 
By her good conduct, Mrs Kennedy fully justified 
the recommendation of her friends in the situation 
they had procured for her; and by her sobriety, 
humility, and steadiness, showed that severe trials 
had not passed over her without producing a salu- 
tary effect. 

Of her unfortunate husband she never received 
any tidings. For her friend^ the Hamiltons, took 
care that a vague rumour which they heard regard- 
ing a person supposed to be him, should never reach 
her ears through them ; feeling that a knowledge 
of it would only deeply increase her sorrows, with- 
out serving any good end. The rumour was to the 
following effect : — About a year after the return of 
Mrs Kennedy, Tom wrote home, that when travel- 
ling on business through a part of the country near 
the Gold Diggings, the dead body of a man had 
been found one morning in the neighbourhood of 
a station where he had passed the night. Marks 
of violence upon his person seemed to justify the 
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surmise tliat the unfortunate man had been mur- 
dered. On identifying the body, some persons who 
had been at the Diggings, expressed their belief that 
the murdered man was a certain * James Walker,' 
who, after finding a considerable quantity of gold, 
had left the fields in company with several indivi- 
duals, who,' it appeared, had been equally fortunate 
with himself This circumstance seemed to prevent 
the suspicion that he had met with violence at their 
hands ; and it was conjectured, ihat either he had 
lingered behind his companions, and being attacked 
by thieves had fallen in the encounter; or else, 
that having been overpowered by numbers, the 
former had made their escape and abandoned him 
to his fate. Tom did not see the body, and probably 
could not have identified it if he had ; but as ' James 
Walker ' was the name assumed by the unfortunate 
John Kennedy, there seemed a strong likelihood 
that he was the murdered man. If so, what a strik- 
ing testimony does his fate afibrd — by his thus 
meeting his death in consequence of his acquisition 
of that gold, the unlawful desire of which had first 
led to his ruin — of the truth of those sayings, of the 
Wise Man, * that the way of transgressors is hard,' 
and that * he who walketh uprightly,* alone ' walketh 
surely.' 

We have now only to add a few words regard- 
ing the position and prospects of those other cha- 
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racters of our story, in whom, we trust, we have 
awakened the interest of our readers. 

About two years after Mr Hamilton had taken 
up his abode in Allonby, his quiet household re- 
ceived an additional inmate in the arrival of his 
grandchild, the daughter of Ellinor, who, in making 
a second marriage with a German Count, whom she 
had met at the gay watering-place where she had 
resided since her husband's death, wrote to ask her 
father and aunt to take charge of the education of 
her little girl. * Their consenting to do so,* she 
said, * besides being a great favour to her — ^as the 
prospect of travelling about after her marriage 
would render the charge of a child of her age ex- 
tremely inconvenient — would ensure a greater 
chance of the fulfilment of her mother's last wishes; 
as she was conscious that her own ability for dis- 
charging a duty so responsible could never be com- 
pared with that of her excellent aunt.' The thought 
of Ellinor s uniting herself to a foreigner gave con- 
siderable uneasiness to her family. But as, on in- 
quiry, they found that his character was unexcep- 
tionable and his fortune comfortable — ^reflecting 
that if he should return home, she never would be- 
come reconciled to their quiet way of living — they 
began to think that perhaps her marriage was the 
most advantageous event for herself that could have 
happened. 
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We need hardly add, that her wish was most 
gladly complied with ; and that imder the care of 
her aunt, the little girl, who inherits much of her 
father's amiability of disposition, has a fair prospect 
of growing up all that those most deeply interested 
in her welfare can desire. For, in addition to those 
principles of piety instilled into her mind, she has 
been taught, in the prospect of that large fortune 
which, if she lives, she will one day possess, to 
estimate wealth at its true worth — valuable chiefly 
as a means of benefiting others, and increasing 
the happiness of her fellow-creatures ; and still 
more so, when made instrumental in promoting the 
cause of the Great Author of all the blessings we 
enjoy. 

In the enjoyment of seeing those near and dear 
to him at once happy and useful, the declining years 
of Mr Hamilton glide peacefully on, in that quiet, 
unostentatious way of living which, even if still in 
possession of wealth, he l'ec3ls he would now prefer. 
Looking back with regret to those vanities on which 
he formerly expended so much of his surplus wealth, 
he not only bows with meek submission to the dis- 
pensation which deprived him of it, but almost 
rejoices in the immunity thus procured from any 
temptation to such indulgences, and from the many 
carking cares to which the ambitious pursuit of 
this world's pleasures ever exposes its votaries. 

18 
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Feeling as good John Bunyan has quaintly but 
truly expressed it, that 

* He that is down need fear no fall, 

He that is low no pride ; 
He that is humble ever shall 
Have God to be his guide.' 

And Aunt Margaret has found a happy home in 
that abode which her quiet influence and pious 
example have helped to make happier. And she 
experiences the greatest satisfaction in feeling that, 
even in her lonely position, deprived by circum- 
stances of those ties to which we all naturally 
attach ideas of most extensive u$efulness, she is still 
enabled in the good providence of God, to be instru- 
mental in promoting the comfort and well-being of 
those near and dear to her. 

And what of Alice and her husband? Happy 
in themselves, and blest in knowing that they are 
mutual helps and comforts to each other in the 
great work in which both are so deeply interested ; 
surroimded by those dearest to them on earth, and 
feeling that on one all-important point their senti- 
ments are alike, what can they wish for beyond 
what they are privileged to enjoy. 

True, many are the disappointments and dis- 
couragements that Mr Melville occasionally meets 
with in the discharge of his sacred duties: but 
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mingled with these are many tokens of success- 



much for wi iich he feels he has cause to ' thank 
God and t^-ke courage.' Since he became its min- 
ister, the community of AUonby is in many essential 
points clianged to the better. While among the 
more wealthy of his parishioners much money is still 
spent on the luxuries and enjoyments of life, much 
is also devoted to the caijise of God, and the good 
of their fellow-creatures For, taught by the theory 
and example of their excellent pastor, they have 
learnt at once the duty and privilege of devoting 
the 'first-fruits of their increase' to the service of 
Him whom they now regard as the source of all the 
good things they enjoy. They are also at all times 
ready to join Mr Melville in any scheme which has 
for its object the improvement of the condition, or 
promotion of the innocent recreations of their fellow- 
creatures in a humbler class of life. And among 
the latter there is a sensible improvement, in an 
increased steadiness, industry, and sobriety through- 
out the week, and a greater reverence for the 
services and sanctity of the Sabbath, which they 
have learned to hail as indeed a day of rest and 
spiritual refreshment. 

Among the most warmly attached of Mr Mel- 
ville's hearers, is Mrs Graham, the artist's widow, 
now in the enjoyment of tolerable health (though 
she is never likely entirely to recover the full use of 
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her limbs) ; and in comparatively comfortablo cir- 
cumstances, owing to a legacy bequeathed to her by 
a cousin of her husband, of whose existence she 
had hardly known till she received it. With a 
heart overflowing with gratitude for their kindness 
to her in her time of sorest need, the Hamilton 
&mily do not possess a warmer friend than she is. 

Often as Alice listens to such spirit-stirring and 
earnest appeals from the lips of her husband, as 
were first the means of producing a vital change in 
her own soul, her heart glows with gratitute to God 
for having made one now so dear to her, the in- 
strument of her salvation. And thQn her eye turns 
with a look of the fondest affection to the meek, 
lovely countenance of the beloved relative who sits 
near her in the same pew. For she feels sensible 
that these impressions might never have become 
permanent or saving, but for the bright example ot 
Christian excellence and consistency daily exhibited 
to her during the first happy and never-to-be-for- 
gotten days of 
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Tent Mates — On Time — Habits of Economy — A Courteous Manner — Weights 
— Reefs — Second Thoughts — ^Success out of Hardship — Manly Independence 
— A Straight Course — Boys who Read — Decision of Character — Conversation 
—Letter Writing— The Best Praise— The Rest Day— Power to Work— The 
Tree by the River — By Path ^ieadows — Enduring Riches — Home. 

THORNTON HALL ; or, Old Questions in Young Lives. 
By Phcebe J. McKeen. Crown 8vo, nicely bound, price 3s. 6d. 

"An interesting and well- written story. The characters of the girls are 
well drawn, and the tone of the book excellent throughout" — Church Sunday 
School Magasdne, 

THEODORA CAMERON. A Home Story. By the same 

Author. With Five Full-page Illustrations. . Seventh Thousand. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 

" A pretty story of the great civil war, which though issued in a single 
volume, comprises not less matter than an ordinary novel, and introduces the 
reader to many varieties of character, and numerous stirring scenes in the 
home and on the battle-field."— Z>a^ News, 

THE WINTHROP FAMILY. A Story of New England 
Life Fifty Years Ago. ^y the Author of " May Chester," 
etc. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d« 

"A Very dainty, winsome volume." — Freeman, 

** Primitive New England life, hospitality, and home-heartedness are finely 
wrought out in it. There is a quiet, easy grace, a pleasant sparkle, and a 
genial attractiveness in the style which exactly suits the life, manner, and 
personages of the narrative. A most admirable one for home interest and 
deXightr— Golden Hours, 
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Handsomely Bounds Crown %vOy cloth, 2s. td. 

"THERE'S A FRIEND FOR LITTLE 

CHILDREN." 

By JULIA F. ARMSTRONG. 
With Twelve Illustrations. 



BYJ, R, H, HAWTHORN, 
I. 

LAUNCHING AWAY; or, Roger Larksway's Strange 
Mission. With Frontispiece. Crov^n 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 

*' An excellently written book of incident and adventare mainly in Australia. 
The author knows how to make such a book interesting, and he has in this 
one eminently succeeded." — Scotsman, 

II. 

THE PIONEER OF A FAMILY; or, Adventures of a 
Young Governess. Second Edition. With Frontispiece. 5s. 

'* Few stories have such an air of reality about them. Mr. Hawthorn has 
the faculty of drawing his characters in such graphic fashion, that we seem to 
have known them, and are forced to sympathise with their joys and sorrows." 
— Aberdeen Free Press. 

**'Full of terse and powerful sketches of colonial Vdt,^* — Freeman, 



JOSE AND BENJAMIN. A Tale of Jerusalem in the Time 
of the Herods.- By Professor F. Delitzsch, Leipzig. Trans- 
lated by J. G. Smieton, M.A. Elegantly bound, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

** A beautiful story, both in conception and execution. It has an especial 
value as the work of a renowned scholar and Orientalist." — Watchman, 

BELL'S STANDARD ELOCUTIONIST. Principles and 

Exercises. Followed by a copious Selection of Extracts in 

Prose and Poetry, Classified and Adapted for Reading and 

Recitation. By D. C. and A. M. Bell. New and greatly 

Enlarged Edition. Containing over 500 of the choicest Extracts 

in the English Language, with the Principles of Elocution fully 

stated. Strongly half-bound in roan, 544 pages, 3s. 6d. 
" This is the best book of the land.''— Bookseller, 

OLIVER WYNDHAM. A Tale of the Great Plague. By 

the Author of " Naomi ; or. The Last Days of Jerusalem,'* etc. 
Fifteenth Thousand. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

'* The chief merit of the book is the exquisite delicacy with which it illus- 
trates - Christian feeling and Christian principle in circumstances the most 
trying and varied." — Weekly Review, 



In Crown Saw, cioth^ y, 6ifl, handsomely bounds 

FERN GLEN FARM. 

By HELEN PINKERTON REDDEN. 
With nhistrations by the Author. 



BY MARIE HALL nk SIBREE. 

I. 

NOBLE, BUT NOT THE NOBLEST. Crown 8vo, 3s.6d. 

"The picture is skilfully drawn, with tender touches and with aftistic 
lights. We heartily commend it To those who have read the author^s pre- 
vious stories of * The Dying Saviour and the Gipsy Girl,* * Andrew MarveU' 
etc., this is scarcely necessary." — British Quarterly RezHew, 

** A more elegantly written, graceful, and powerful story the present season 
has not jrielded us.'* — Freeman. . 

II. 

ANDREW MARVEL AND HIS FRIENDS: A Story of 
the Siege of Hull. Third Thousand Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

III. 
THE DYING SAVIOUR AND THE GIPSY GIRL, and 
other Tales. Fifteenth Thousand'. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

" The stories are gracefully written : they are marked by good feeling and 
refined taste, and the moral conveyed by them is unexceptionable." — Spectator, 

IV. 

THE DYING SAVIOUR AND THE GIPSY GIRL, and 
THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD! Two Stories. 

Eighteenth Thousand. Fcap. 8vo, price is. 

"A literary' gem not less admirable for the beauty of its diction, and the 
artistic finish of its details, than for its lucid exhibition of the gospel. The 
* Old, Old Story * was seldom told in sweeter words." — S,. S, World. 



DAVID EASTERBROOK. An Oxford Story. ByTREOELLES 
PoLKiNGHORNE. With Frontispiece. Handsomely bound, 5s. 

•* An cxceedinglyjnteresting story." — Rock.. 

•* A bright, vigorous, and useful work."— /r«»itf«. . 

THE WESTONS OF RIVERDALE; or, The Trials and 
Triumphs of Temperance Principles. By E. C A. 
Allen. Handsomely"bound Crown 8vo, price 5s. 

"An ^cellent temperance *story. Is admirably calculated to further the 
cause of real abstinence, and young people especially, will read it with 
interest." — Watchman. 



BY 'EDWIN HODDER. 



I. 



EPHRAIM AND HELAH. A Story of the Exodus. 

Eighth Thousand. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 5s. 

**Mr. Hodder gives a vivid description of the daily life of the Hebrews 
immediately at and before the time of the coming of Moses. The picture is 
fiill of interest."— r^if Queen, 

II. 

TOSSED ON THE WAVES. A Story of Young Life. 
Fifteenth Thousand. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

" We cannot think that a boy could' take up the book without feeling its 
fascination, or without rising a better lad from its perusal. The scenes of 
life on the sea and in the colonies are peculiarly attractive. " — British Quarterly 
Review, 

III. 

THE JUNIOR CLERK. A Tale of City Life. Fourteenth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 



C( 



Mr. Shipton observes that the author described this tale to him as a 
fiction. He remarks : ' It may be so to him, but for every one of his state- 
ments I could supply a fact. It is not merely true to nature as a narration of 
the means by which young men may be — it is a true record of the ways in 
which manv have been, and many still are being — ^led to dishonour and 
ruin. ' Such a recommendation as this will be sufficient to ensure for this 
little book a hearty welcome from many readers." — Christian World, 

THE WHITE CROSS AND DOVE OF PEARLS. A 

Biography of Light and Shade. By the Author of 
" Laura Linwood," etc. Sixth Thousand. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

" * The White Cross and Dove of Pearls * will not disappoint the expecta- 
tions of those who may already have formed justly high opinions of this 
strikingly original and sympathetic writer's ability to interest, to amuse, and 
to elevate her readers. It is a fiction without false sentiment, without un- 
healthy imagination, and without a single vulgar or frivolous idea." — Daily 
Telegraph, 

THE SISTERS OF GLENCOE; or, Letitia's Choice. 

By Eva Wynne. Twentieth Thousand. Crown 8vo, cloth 
elegant, price 5s. 

'* Its life pictures are skilfully drawn, and the most wholesome lessons are 
enforced with fidelity and power." — Temperance Record, 

'* An admirable story, illustrating in a most effective manner the mischief 
arising from the use of intoxicating liquors." — Rock, 
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CHEAP ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS OF J. B, DE LIEFDE*S STORIES. 

I. 

A BRAVE RESOLVE; or, the Siege of Stralsund. A 
Story of Heroism and Adventure. With Eight Full- 
page Illustrations. Crown 8vo, handsomely bound, 3s. 6d. 

" Gives a capital picture of the Siege of Stralsund in the Thirty Years' 
War. It is an excellent historical novel." — The Guardian, 

" A highly interesting romance. The exciting events of the Thirty Years' 
War are depicted with much fidelity, and the. love story lends an additional 
charm to a thoroughly readable book." — Cout-t youma/. 

"It is admirably done — we have not read a better historical story for a 
long time." — British Quarterly Review. 

II. 

THE BEGGARS 3 or, the Founders of the Dutch Republic. 
With Four Illustrations. Crown 8vo, handsomely bound in 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 

**Mr. de Liefde's 'Beggars' is a piece of genuine historical romance, full 
of incident, and not wanting in colour and lesson. The book is a good and 
lively one, and we cordially recommend it." — Argosy. 

" This is an interesting and animated story, the scene of which is laid in 
the Netherlands at a time with which Mr. Motley's works have made us 
familiar. The hero of Mr. de Liefde's tale engages in an attempt to rescue 
Count Egmont the night before his execution, and afterwards takes service in 
the fleet of Sea Beggars, which was so troublesome to Spain, and of such 
service to the young Dutch Republic. There is no lack of adventure in the 
book. " — Athenaum, 



BY ALEXANDER MACLEOD, D,D, 

I. 
Crown ^0, cloth, $s. 

THE CHILDREN'S PORTION. 

II. 

TALKING TO THE CHILDREN. Tenth Edition. 3s. 6d. 

" An exquisite work. Divine truths are here presented in simple language, 
illustrated by parable and anecdote at once apt and beautiful." — Evange/ica/ 
Magazine, 

III. 

THE GENTLE HEART. A Second Series of "Talking 
to the Children.'* Fifth Thousand Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Mr. Spurgeon says : " We have been fascinated with the originality 
and beauty of its thought, charmed with the simplicity and elegance of its 
language, enriched with the store of its illustrations, and blest in spirit 
through its abundant manifestation of 'the truth as it is in Jesus.' " 
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A BRAVE RESOLVE. 
Sptcimen of tht IlluitraHnns. 



/iE'ISSUE OF JACOB ABBOTT* S STORIES, 

I. JUNO AND GEORGIE. 

II. MARY OSBORNE. 

III. JUNO ON A JOURNEY. 

IV. HUBERT. 

With Frontispiece. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, price is. 6d. each. 

" Well printed and elegantly bound, will surely meet with a hearty 
welcome. We remember the delight we took in them years ago, and how 
lessons which they inculcated have left their traces until this day. Dr. 
Arnold, of Rugby, was one of the warmest admirers of the author of ' The. 
Young Christian/ and recognized in him a man of congenial spirit. For 
strong common sense, knowledge of child nature, and deep religious fervour, 
we. have had nothing superior to these four delightful stories." — Freeman 

" The author of ' The Young Christian ' is really an English classic. One 
of his little books exerted such an influence on Frederick Robertson of 
Brighton, that its perusal formed a turning-point in the life of that great 
preacher ; and there have probably been thousands on both sides of the 
Atlantic similarly affected by the writings of the same, author. We therefore 
welcome with peculiar satisfaction the elegant edition a( four of his best 
stories" — Christian Leader, 



SHORE AND SEA: Stories of Great Vikings and Sea 

Captains. By W. H. Davenport Adams. Ten illustrations. 
Handsomely bound. 5s. Gilt edges. 

"A book. which is as thrilling as any romance." — Scotsman. 

''An interesting book for adventure-loving boys. It contains a capital 
description of the life, customs, and manners of the Norsemen, together with 
much pleasantly- told information concerning 'Sebastian Cabot,' 'De Soto,' 
* The Early Colonizers of Virginia,' * Drake,' ' Hudson,' and * Heniy Morgan.' 
This collection will be deservedly popular." — Pall Mall GazMe. 

' ** This is a carefully written and thoroughly good book. Mr. Adams has 
tried to sketch the lives of famous sea captains with fidelity as well as with 
graphic power. ... It is the romance of the sea as it has been actually 
realized, and boys iHll find it as instructive as it is interesting." — British 
Quarterly Review. 



DAVID LIVINGSTONE : The Story of his Life and 
Labours; or, The Weaver Boy who became a Mis- 
sionary. By H. G. Adams. With Steel Portrait and Thirty 
Illustrations. Fifty-seventh Thousand. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

"An admirable condensation of *The Story of the Life and Labours of 
Dr. Livingstone.' Comprehensive in range, abounding in detail, and vividly 
presenting the graphic description of the great explorer himself.'' — Record, 
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BY TBE AU7H0R OI* ''CHRISTIE REDFRRN'S TROUBLES''' etc, 

I. 

THE BAIRNS; or, Janet's Love and Service. With Five 
Illustrations. Thirteenth Thousand. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 5s. 



** A special interest attaches to ' The Bairns.* The characters are forcibly 
delineated, and the touches of homeliness which seem almost peculiar to our 
northern kinsfolk impart a peculiar charm." — Record, 



II. 

FREDERICA AND HER GUARDIANS; or, The Perils 
of Orphanhood. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 6d. 

*' An exceedingly well-told story, full of incidents of an attractive character. 
The story will be admired by all thoughtful girls." — Public Opinion, 

*' A sweet, pure, and beautiful story, such as may be put with confidence 
into the hands of any English girl." — Sheffield Independent, 

III. 

THE TWA MISS DAWSON S. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 55. 

** We gladly welcome a new book by the author of *The fiairns.* That 
charming Canadian story opened a new field for readers of fiction. The 
present story is limited to Eastern Scotland. It is a family picture, settling 
down chiefly to the experiences of a charming old maiden aunt — a most 
admirable delineation — and an equally charming niece." — British Quarterly 
Review, 



LINKS IN REBECCA'S LIFE. An American Story. 
By Pansy. With Frontispiece. Handsomely bound in cloth, 5s. 

* * By one of the ablest and sprightliest of American story-tellers." — Christian, 

*' We should like to see every young lady of our acquaintance fully en- 
grossed in the reading of this book. It is an admirable five shillings' worth." 
* — Sword and Trowel. 

YENSIE WALTON. An American Story. By J. R. 
Graham Clark. With Frontispiece. .Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

" In tone and spirit, plan and execution, this is a superb story. Rich in 
delineation of character, and in descriptions* of real experience. A more 
&scinating and inspiring picture of a school-mistress, in one prolonged, 
prayerfiil, and sustained endeavour to lead an orphan pupil to Christ, was 
never drawn. " — GemrcU Baptist Magasdne* 
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WORKS BY W. M. THAYER. 



Now Ready t lyUA Thousattd. 

A SHILLING EDITION 

OF 

PROM LOG CABIN TO WHITE HOUSE, 

THE STORY OF PRESIDENT GARFIELD'S LIFE. 

In Paper Boards, Illustrated Cover, with Fine Steel Portrait. 

Cloth Edition, is. 6d. ; Cloth Gilt, 3s. 6d. ; Illustrated Edition, Gilt 

Edges, 5s. Suitable for Presents, Prizes, and School Libraries. 

n. 

Fifth Tkous€uidf hantlsomely bound, 5^. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON: 

HIS BOYHOOD AND MANHOOD. 

With Steel Portrait. 



*' The character of Washington was a very noble one, and his life mav well be taken as an example 
bv bo^. The biography is written in a hvely and pleiasant tone, and without any of the dryness 
which is too often the accompaniment of this form of literature. While the details are all strictly 
historical, the characters are made to live and httaixiie "Standard, 

*' Mr. Thayer has before this displayed exceptional skill as a bicuprapher, and- he repeats his success 
with the present volume. The story of Washington's life is told rather by means of a series of 
anecdotes and incidents than in the formal way generally adopted, and a very graphic and entertaining 
narrative is thus presented." — Rock. 

III. 
Tenth Tlumsand, handsomely bound, 5^., with Portrait. 

THE PIONEER BOY,and HOW HE BECAME 

PRESIDENT : 

THE STORY OF THE LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

. Many of the details of this work were furnished by President Lincoln himself, 

and by his early associates and friends. 

" Mr. Thayer is not merely a biographer, a compiler of dry details, but he invests his subject with 
a halo of deliehtful romance, and the result is as pleasing as the most imaginative book of fictuMi. So 
cleverly has the author done his work, that the result is a combination of pictures from the life of this 
great man, with humorous anecdote and stirring narrative." — Society. 

** The author has done his work thoroughly well, and the result is a book of exciting narrative, of 
humorous anecdote, and of lifelike portraiture." — Daily Telegraph. 

.IV. 
Crown SvOf cloth, handsomefy bound, 3^. hd, 

TACT, PUSH, AND PRINCIPLE: 

A BOOK FOR THOSE WHO WISH TO SUCCEED IN LIFE. 

" A very interesting book, which may stimulate many a young nature of the ardently practical kind 
to steady and determmed exertion." — Dculy Telegraph. 

** Few better books could be imagined for presenting to a youth on his entrance upon the duties of 
active life. We pity the young man who could read these pages without being wonderiulfy helped.** — 
X^Aristian, 

LONDON : HODDER AND STOUGHTON, 27, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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